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— yPiice of Registry c of Designs. 
llington- street North, Strand. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that all Per- 
sons desit vus of obtaining Protection for Original Patterns 
and Designs of Articles of Manufacture, under the Designs Copy- 
ht Act, (2 Vic. c. 17,) may Register the same at the above 
Oifice every day (except Saturdays) between the Hours of 11 in 
the Morning and 3 in the Afternoon. 
6 F. B, LONG, Registrar. 


(© BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 


A Yous Man, who has devoted seven years to acquiring 
aknow i the Bookselli ling and Stationery Businesses, in a 
well-estab: ished Concern in Manchester, whose connexions are 
of high respectability and influence, and who can command a 
capital of 7 © 1,000/.,. a desirous of pecting with a Person 
thoro' ye the p n other London 
tpoartments, of the. Trades. and who can command a similar 
capital, to join him in establishing a Bookselling and Stationery 
Concern in the ‘Town of Manchester.—Address (post paid) A. B., 
Box 355, Post Office, Manchester. 














Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE BOOKS, 
MANY IN HANDSOME BINDING. 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on 
WEDNES DAY, November 13, and five following days (Sunday 
excepted), including the Library of Fine Books in General 


Literature of a Gentleman removed from the Temple ; among 
which are, 


N FOLIO.—Dugdale’s Monasticon, new edition, 
8 vols.— Voyage Pijersaee oe Constantinople, 2 longs vols. 
—Bowyer’s Hume, proof P lates, 65 numbers—Boydell’s — 
with proofs of Martin’s plates, 3 vols.—Carte’s Life of Ormond, 
3vols.—Bayle’s nary 4 vols.—Poli Synopsis, 5 vols.—Cotte- 
lerii Patres Apostolici, 2 vols.—Josephus Havercampi, 2 vols.— 
Burnett's Reformation, 3 vols.—Peregrivationes de Breyden- 
bach ad Christi Sepulchrum, 1486—Wither's Emblems, with por- 
trait_and plates—Borlace’s Cornwall—Picart’s Religious Cere- 
monies, fine plates, 7 vols. —IN QuaRTo: Snelling’s Works on 
Coins and Medals, fine copies, bound in | vol. with various other 
works upon jrombenatioe— = holl's Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth, original copy, 3 vols.—Bryant’s Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers, 2 vols.—Neale and rayley’s Westminster Abbey, 2 
yois.— Warner’s Glastonbury — Don Quixote, with proofs of 
Smirke’s Designs, 4 vols. L. p.—Coxe’s Walpole, 3 vols.—Les 
Ordonnances de la Toisson d'Or, printed on vellum.——AND IN 
Octavo: A set of Valpy’s Delphin Classics, 135 vols. L. P.— 
Jeremy ‘faylor’s Works, 15 vols.—Baxter'’s Works, 23 vols.— 
Douce’s Illustrations of Shakespeare, 2 vols.-—Donovan’s Insects, 
10 vols.—Hume, Smollett, and Adolphus’s England, 16 vols.— 
Crevier’s Rome, 10 vols.—Becon’s Reliques of Rome. dz His- 
toria, a Stevenson—various Privately Printed Books and Pre- 
mg Copies, including some fine specimens of old morocco 
binding 
May be v jewel, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


On FRIDAY, November 15th, 
The LAW LIBRARIES of TWO SOLICITORS. 


Including a large Collection of Modern Reports 
in the various Courts, the Best Books of Practice, a set of the 
Statutes of the Kingdom from Magna Charta to 1836, several of 
the Old Folio Reports, &e 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 
Valuations made of Libraries, Printing Establishments, and 
Lawyers’ Office Furniture, &c., whether intended for Private 
or Public Sale. 








INTEREST OF MONEY. ; 
THE DIRECTORS OF THE ASYLUM LIFE 


OFFICE call public attention to the fact, that parties who 
assure with the Company on the even scale for the w hole of life, 
are allowed to retain one-third of the annual premiums at an 
interest of 4 per cent. per annum. 

ASYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LIFE OFFICE, 

70, Cornhill, ands 5, Waterloo-place, London. 
tablished in 1824 

“The Asylum was instituted (says the Historical Sketch of 
Insurance Companies) for the express purpose of assuring dete- 
“norated lives—lives rejected by other offices, and lives avow- 
“wlly diseased. It has added to its original business, the as- 
“surance of select lives on lower terms, jand under a greater 

“variety of modes, than any other office.” 


The Hon. William Fraser, Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Sir James Law L nahingten, f 3.C.B, Deputy Chairman. 
J.Clarmont Whiteman, Esq. Hi allett, Kisq 
Foster Reynolds, Esq. Vm. Edmund Fe errers Esq. 
William Pratt, Esq. Themes Fenn, 
Geo. Palmer, jun. Esq. G. sae Esq. Resident Director. 
Medical Officers in London. 
Physician—R. Ferguson, F M.D. 9, » ~ coma May-fair. 
Surgeons—H. Mayo, R.S. 19, George-st. Hanover-s panes 
and T. Cal ero. og Ww ellington-street, Southwar 

FOREIGN, AND MILITARY AND NAVAL INSURANCE. 

Distinct classifications of places, according to salubrity of 
climate ; a specilic price for any particular place, or a voyage or 
voyages. 

Officers, whose destinations are not known, covered to all 
parts of the world at a small but fixed extra rate of premium. 








=s NATIONAL ENDOWMENT and AS- 


bridge. > CAPITAL 0.000 Arthur-street, West, London- 
ere m p 
with tin e had, on ble, ication, a 


Pocket Diary, for 1840, 
Annuity Tab! 


General Reflections, &c. &c. 


Henry Aggs 
Thomas 


Seana ‘Can apper 
x 
T. Gates Darton 


Job Heath enry Sterry 
Joseph Sterry, j jun. Henry Tuckett. 
W. Revell Spicer Joseph C Sooper 
Bankers—Messrs. Prescott, Grp, & Co. 
Solicitor—Frederick Bankart. 

This Society, early in 1937, originated a new vgem of Life 
Assurance, which is become extremely popular. On attaining 
the age of Sixty-five, the Assured himself receives the amount 
of the Assurance, with the accumulated Profits; or, in case of 
death at any time before that age, it is paid to his Tepresenta- 
tives. The rates of Premiums (of which the following are. ex- 


Russell Jeffrey 


NORPORATION ofthe AMICABLE SOCIETY 
for a Perpetual Assurance Office, incorporated by Charter 
of Queen Anne, A.D. 1706, —— Inn, Fleet-street, London, 


Rt. Hon. the Earl of Deven. “Welbore Ellis, Bea. 
John Barker, Esq. Robert Gatty, "Esq 
qohn Bostock, M D. John Hodgson, 

Wm. F. Boteler, Esq. Q.C. William Jacob, Esq, 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. James Montague, ksq 

Cobbett Derby, Esq. Theophilus Thomeos, M.D. 

Ey rson on whose life an assurance is effected in this 

or one or more shares becomes a member of the Cor- 

poration, and entitled, immediately upon his oieeiedien. toa 
ull share of the profits ; the whole of which are divided among 
the representatives or nominees of the deceased members, in 
propertion tothe amount of the sums assured, and without re- 


erence to the — of time during which the’ policy may have 
bent in force. 








amples) are even less lives than t! 

for the whole term of — orrenemeeread 

Annual Premiums, to secure 100/. at the age of Sixty-five, or 
earlier in case of death 


Agels | 20 | 2 | 30 ! 35 | 40 
£1 Ids. | £2 | £2 5s. | £2 is. 6d.| £318. | £3 lds. 


The Society also effects Assurances for the whole of life, and 
for shorter periods.on lower terms than those generally charged. 
It likewise grants immediate survivorship ang deferred Annui- 
ties, provides Eatowments, and semey all other Life Assu- 


rance busines: . FRY, Actuary. 
Arthur-street West, London-bridge. 














FUTURE AND EXISTING CHILDREN. 
AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY LIFE 


ASSURANCE and ANNUITY orrice. » Me. 12, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, London. — L, 500,000/ 


George Alfred MaskettB a rman. 
William padierwentie Bayle sq. - — oo 
Henry Bowden, Esq. homas illis Huskett. Se 

John Fuller, Esq. James Stewart, ane 

dward Lee, Esq. Major Willock, K.L.S." 

Colonel Luard. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SOCIETY. 

A married. man, paying a yearly premium, or a single sum, 
varying according to the age of his wife, would secure to each 
of his future Children, however numerous, a specific sum on 
attaining any given age. 


Ex 
Wife aged 21--8/. 18s. 6d. y Std | Premium for 22 years; or, 
134/. 1s. 8d. paidis 1 one sum, would entitle each Child attaining 21 
years of age to 1002 
Persons de Beda il on income may, ata comparatively trifling 
cost, secure a sum sutlicient to give all their Sons a Collegiate 
or Professional Education, and a Vortion to each of their 
Daughters. 
Guardians, Trustees, &c. may thus provide for apprenticeship 
fees without diminishing the capital necessary to establish their 
Wards in business. 
All persons may on easy terms insure their lives at this Office, 
Examples of Life Assurance for Wl, 
Age. 30 40 50 60 
Annual |, 7\/€3 0 3l¢€4 4 9)£6 2 5 
Premium. 7| - vite 
Annuities of all kinds are also granted by the Society. 
The usual allowance made to Solicitors, to whom, and all 
other Persons arranging Marriage Settlements, or other pecuni- 
ary transactions, this Society rn peculiar advant 
OHN CAZENOVE 





~— 
Secretary. 


N* ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Nicholas- we Keg William: atrost. London, for 
UAL ASSURANCE on LIVES, ENDOWMENTS, DE- 
Penney SUMS, and IMMEDI TE and OOEFERRED. AN- 


irectors. 

C. P. Bousfield, 9 R. Ingham, Esq. M.P. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Josep Janson, Es 
William Cash, . Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
Thomas Castle Lushington, Es P. 
James Crofts, Es 

John Feltham, Es« 
Joseph Harzrave, hes 
Thomas Hodgkin, M. D. 


2% dical Directors. 
J. T. Conquest, M. PD. F.L.S. | Thomas Bevan, Esq. F.L.S 
Treasure »r—Joseph Janson, Esq. 
Trustees. 
William Cash, E “a John Feltham, Esq. 
James Crofts, Samuel Saas Esq. 

Banhero Messrs. Brown, Joneee, & ¢ 
Counsel—Frederick Lucas. Esq. 0 liddie Te ene. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson. 

This Institution was established on the 15th December, 1835, 
for the purpose of extending the Benetits of Mutual Assurance 
to all classes of society ; and, for the more effectual attainment 
of this angect. was enrolled under the Acts of Parliament passed 
10 Geo. 1V 4and 5 Wm. IV., relating to Felondty Pes pace es, 

which c« cater on Lea of this nature some 
PORTANT PRIV amongst — are the p -. 4, — 

Entire fa 4 — eS Stamp Dut 

Permission to invest the Fands with the National Debt Com- 
missioners, | ae Sees rate of interest, and free from loss by 








A St. Barbe, 
Richard Shortridge, E 
Samuel Smith, Esq. 











TO THE HOLDERS OF EQUITABLE POLICIES, 
Comprehended in the favoured Five Thousand. 

A PARTY of the age of 80 next birth-day, may 

insure his bonus for the two months ending “the 3ist 
December, 1839, for the small premium of 2/. 10s. percent. At 
70, the rate for the same period is only 1/. 3s. At those advanced 
ages, the mere apprehension of premature death occasioning 
great pecuniary loss, is likely to be most prejudicial to health, 
and might probably lead to the fatal result which perfect secu- 
rity would avert. I shall be happy to give persona! attention and 
explanations to any who may favour me witha ca ll; or to trans- 
mit written elucidations by post, to those who may furnish me 
a Ge date and amount of Policy and the age of the life 


lum Life-Offi GEO. FARREN, 
“Asylum Life oy Resident Director, 








ii 

Protection te the } Members 

Settlement of Disputes by Arbitration. 

peeunty of Payment of Debts in cases of Bankruptcy or In- 
solvency. 

Exemption from Probate and Legacy Duties, by the appoint- 
ment of Nominee: 

These privileses over ordinary Assurance Offices enable the 
inaintien to afford the protection and benefits of Life Assurance 
at the lowest possible cost, 

The Whole Profits are divided amongst the Members at fixed 
periods, at their option, either by reducing the periodical pre- 
——. or increasing the amounts assured. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained on ap- 
ay ay at the Office hetween the hours of Ten and Four; and, 

or the convenience of persons residing at a distance, Agents 
and Medical Referees have beens JOSEPH in most t of the prin- 
¢ pal Towns in the Country, EPH MARSH, Secretary, 


ainst fraud. 








s allowed to agents; and the affairs of the 
Corporation are Bade at the least possible expense ; the 
profits are, therefore, the utmost the premiums taken admit of. 
‘ersons whose lives are assured with this Corporation may 
travel to or from, or reside in, any art of paar without pay- 
ing anv additional premium. TGA ay, Registrar. — 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and DEFERRED ANNUITY SOCIETY, 26, 
Cornhill, London. Sanre Pe Branch, 5, Castle-street, St. Mary ‘Axe. 





0000, 
Eunpowered | by Act of Parliament. 
irectors. 
T. Lamie Meare . Esa. Chairman. 
Col. Sir Burges C smac.. K.C, G corte Langley, Esq. 
fea Eitbotaen. M.D. F.R.S. John R Rawson, 


H Jose . 
Robert Hollond, Esq. M.P. oseph ‘Thompson, Bsa. 


Dr. Ctinthas Gregory, F F. : As ie ‘Professor WwW he -atstone, F.R.S, 
Actuary—W B. Woolhouse, Esq. R.A.S 
he new plincighoe of Life Assurance ad Deferred Annui- 
ties, founded by this Society, the moral obligation of all classes 
of making a provision for a family or for old age, is largely 
enhanced by the immediate advantages secured to the assured 
themselves. 

The details of the principles of the Society, its improvement 
in the system of Assurance, its economic “al arrangements in 
favour of the assured, its extensive Tables, &c. will be found in 
its Prospectus, which may be obtained at the Office of the Society, 
26, Cornhill, London; ¥* or at pay of its press we s throughout the 


country. OUX, UX, Secretary. 
OYAL — NAVAL, | MILITARY, ind EAST 


INDIA COMPANY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Under the gracious Patronage of the Queen. 





ctors. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Frederic Smith, K.H. Royal Engineers, Chairman. 

Col. SirW.Gosset, C.B. K.C.H: Roy. Enginee rs, Deputy Chairman, 

Capt. the Hon. Lord Adolphus ajor-General Sir J. F. Bure 
Fitzclarence, R.N. G.C.H. ~ goyne, AL. 

Admiral the Right Hon. Sir Major-Gen. Sir John Gardi ner, 
George Cockburn, G.C.B. K.C. ep.- Adjut ant-Gen. 
Major-General of Marines. Col. Edward Wynyard, C.B., 

Major - General Sir James A.D.C, to the Queen. 
Cockburn, Bart. G.C.H. cat: “ Jeremiah Bryant, C.B., 

Captain Sir Thos. Tronbridge, E. India Company's Service. 
Bart. R.N. M.P. Lord of the | Col. Powell M.P.Commandin 
Admiralty Cc ‘ardiganshire Militia, an 

Vice-/ Admiral Sir C) ae Rowley, Lord-Lieut. of the County. 
dart. K.C. C,H, Lieut.-Colonel Henry Hanmer, 

Major-Gen.SirAlexanderDick-| late R.H.G. . 

B. K.C.H. Direct.-| Lieut.-Colonel Purchas, _ Sat 

G Field Train Dep. and India Company's Servi 

Dep.-Adj. -Gen. Royal Art. Majer Shadwell Clerke, eK. H. 

































Major-Gen. Sir Patrick Ross, 3 
G.C.M.G. K.C.H. A. Hair, Esq. M.D. R.H.G. 
Captain N elville Grindlay, 

Mulcaster, K.C.H. Inspector- 

General of Fortifications. Wm. Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 

Prospectuses and every information to be obtained at the 

LLIAM DANIEL WATSON, Secretary. 
A TLAS ASSURANCE COMPAN A 
ectors. 
Sir Thomas Turtony Bart. Chairman. 
Hume, Esq. Chairman 
John Oliver Hanson, Esq. illiam orge Pres eit, Esq. 
William Laforest, . ‘sq. Joseph P utle y. Esq 
Moses Mocatta, Es John Peter Kasch, Esq. 
( netics Ansell, Esq. FRAN 
LIFE DE PAK i MEN —Persons assured tor the whole term 
of Life in Great B woo “or Ireland ry spectively, w lave an 
lent Reduction will be made inthe future payments of Pre- 
ae, at the option of the Assured. 
‘hird Septennial Valuation was made up to Christmas 

The eoging ‘Table shows the total Additions made to Policies 

for 1,000. effected in London, or through an Agent in Great 

Britain, which had been in force for the 21 Years ending 1837. 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir Frederick Wm I 
East India Army Agent. 
Office, 13, W aterioosinee 
wi 
Eatabtiched 1308, 
Dd. 

The Hon. Sir G oe Boyle —. 1 Pac itico, M.T 
James Williz am Onis, Esq. John Woolle y, tsq. 
Addition made to their Policies every seventh year, or an equiva- 
1837, ek. the Directors have great satisiaction in stating its result. 

BONTS. 





| 





An 1 Equivalent to the 
Fromiem. fares Additions| following Per Centage 
assured. on the Premiums paid 
| tothe Company. 





3 | 3 
6 8 

| : 5 5 0 

60 |, GH : =e 3 





Assurances for Short-periods may now be otetet in this 
Office at considerably reduced rates of Prem 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—In addition to the ‘be enefit of the late 
Reduction in the Rates of Premiums, this Company offers to 
Assurers the of an allowance | se for the loss of Rent of 

-ndered untenantable by Fire 

Sqpeae waar s Rates and Proposals | may be had at the Office 
in London, or of any of pe La in tl By ountry, a 

Sherine’ to Ba rt on the ap nce of Lives proposed fo 
‘Asou +t HENEY DE DESBOROUGH, Secretary, 

a ‘Cheapside, Bist Oct, 1899, 
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~ VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOKS | 
On Sale 


BY JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 
No. 4, OLD COMPTON STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 





J. R. S. begs to call the attention of Book-buyers to No. XI. of his ‘OLD BOOK CIRCULAR,’ published this day, containing 600 valuable, useful, and 
curious SECOND-HAND Books, at very reduced prices : being sTAMPED, it will be forwarded to all parts of the Kingdom, PosTAGE FREE, to those Gentlemen 


who will favour the Publisher with their address (post paid). 


Nos. VIII. IX. and X., containing 3,000 different articles, may be had gratis. 


The whole are in 


good condition, and warranted perfect. Orders from the Country must contain a remittance, or reference for payment in London. 


t pu blishe 
SCHLEGEL’S ( AU G. W. * LECTURES on 

DRAMATIC ART and LITERATURE, translated from the 
original German, by JOHN BLACK, Esq. .» the poner of the 
Morning Chronicle, 2 vols. fc. 8vo. 2nd Edition, cloth, 1 

“ It comprises everything remarkable that has been pan 
for the theatre, from the time of the Grecians to our own days. 
It is not a barren nomenclature of the works of the various 
authors—he seizes the spirit of their different sorts of literature 
with all the imz agination of a poet. In afew pages we reap the 
fruit of the labour of a whole life. Every opinion formed by 
the author—ever epithet given to the writers of whom he 
speaks—is beautiful and just, concise and animated.”’— Madame 
de Stuel. 

* A work of extraordinary merit.""— Quarterly Rev. Vol. XII. 

“In this excellent treatise on the Dramatic Art, Shakspeare 
has found one of his ablest commentators.” — Lowndes. 


Second Edition of the Cheapest Edition ever printed. 


ry 7 

PERCY’S (Bp.) RELIQUES of ANCIENT 
ENGLISH POETRY, consisting of Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, 
and other Piece: »s of our earlier Poe ts, illustrative of the Manners, 
Customs, and Amusements of the English People; with Intro- 
duction and Glossary. Complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo. tinely 
printed, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“ This excellent and highly-interesting reprint of Percy forms 
a handsome volume, containing an amount of pe that is 
usually distributed over half-a-dozen. The celebrated * Hermit 
of Warkworth’ is appended for the first time to this collection, 
and the whole forms a volume, whose price and poetical cha- 
racter should command for it a place i in every library.’’—New 
Monthly Magazine. 

The popular Ballads which have been illustrated in the Penny 
Magazine, are all taken from this work. Vide also Barry Corn- 

wall’s remarks on Percy's Reliques, in an article on English 
Poetry in the Atheneum of last week. Sir W. Scott, the Edin- 
burgh Review, G. Ellis, R. H. Evans, &c. &c. give the highest 
commendations of this collection. 


MASSINGER’S DRAMATIC WORKS, with 
NOTES by GIF FORD, editor of* Ben Jonson,’ * Ford,’ ‘ Shirley,’ 
&e. 3rd Edition, royal 8vo. finely printed, uniforml kK 
Murray's * Byron,’ * Percy,’ &c. Parts I. to . ls. eac To 
be completed in four more Monthly Parts. 

“This new edition of one of the noblest of our old dramatists, 
merits our highest commendation, and can scarcely fail to com- 
mand an extensive share of public favour—elegantly printed, 
and in all other respects fitted to adorn the first libraries of the 
land.”"—New Monthly Magazine. 


PROVINCIAL DIALECTS OF ENGLAND. 
WESTMORELAND and CUMBERLAND 


DIALECTS : Dialogues, Poems, Songs, and Ballads, by various 
Native Writers, in the Westmoreland and Cumberland Diale ects, 
now first collecte ed, with a copious Glossary of Words peculiar 
to those Counties. Post 8vo. pp. 408, elegantly printed, cloth, 9s. 

“ No other two c countie s in England have so many pieces, both 
in prose and verse, illustrative of the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants, and written in their own native dialect. The 
Philologist will tind numerous examples of words and phrases, 
which are either obsolete in the general language of England, or 
which have been peculiar to Westmoreland and Cumberland 
from time immemorial. Nor are the pieces uninteresting in 
other respects. Some of these patois verses are rich in the true 
spirit and vigour of poetry."’"— Metropolitan, July. 


JOHN NOAKES and MARY STYLES, 
Poem, exhibiting some of the most striking lingual loc =~ 
veculiar to Essex, with a GLOSSARY, by CHARLES CLARK, 
isq., of Great fotham Hall, Essex. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
“The poem possesses ¢ onside rable humour.”’’— Tait’s Mag. 
“Itis acleve r production.”’’— Essex Literary Journal. 
* Very droll."’— Metropolitan, 
* Fall of rich humour: we have heen excessively amused, and 
80, Wee be the reader. sex Chronicl 
A very pleasant trifle.”"—Literary y Gazette. 


EXMOOR SCOLDING in the Propriety and 
Decency of Exmoor (Devonshire) Language; also an Exmoor 
Courtship. Post 8vo. 12th Edit. with Notes and a Glossary, ls.6d. 

“Avery rich bit of We »st-of-Englandism, which can scarcely 
be matched anywhere else.”—M tropolitan, 


The YORKSHIRE DIALECT, exemplified in 
various Dialogues, Tales, and Songs, applic able to the County ; 
to which is added a Glossary. Post 8vo. 1s. 


FORBY’S GLOSSARY of EAST 
Cartels and Suffolk). 


A GLOSSARY of PROVINCIAL and LOCAL 
WORDS used in ENGLAND, by FRANCIS G ROSE, Esq. F.S. 
Be which is now incorporated the SUPPLEMENT, S 
SAMUEL PEGGE, E F.S.A. Post 8vo, elegantly printed, 
cloth, 4s. 6d.; elegant it , 6s. 6d. 

The utility of a Prov Glossary to all persons desirous of 
understanding our ancient poets, is so universally acknowledged, 
that to enter into a proof of it would be entire y a work of su- 
Pererogation. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LIST of all the 
Works which have been published towards illustrating the PRO- 
VINCIAL DIALECTS of ENGLAND, by JOHN RUSSELL 
SMITH. Post 8vo. 1s. 

“* Very serviceable to such as prosecute the study of our Pro- 
yincial Dialects, or are collecting works upon that curious sub- 
ject. We very cordially recommend it.”—Metropolitan, 


ANGLIA 


2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 12s.; published 





BIBLIOTHECA CANTIANA: a Bibliogra- 
seical Account of what has been published on_the History, To- 
raphy, Antigniies Cu Customs, and F ily Ge pealogy of the 
SOUNTY JOHN & USSELL SMITH. 8vo, two 
Plates of Autographs | Kentsh WY riters. Cloth. l4s.; Large 
Paper, cloth, 1/. 


“ A sine qua non to every Kentish and public library vey one 
which the general historian and antiquary will do well to con- 
sult. It seems to us to be very accurate and complete, and we 
are sure that it contains much curious and valuable information 
—local, biographical, topographical, antiquarian, egret 
cal, statistical, and national. We recommend it heartily.” 
Literary Gazette. 


BERRY’S PEDIGREES and ARMS of FAMI- 
LIES in the COUNTY of HAMPSHIRE. Folio. bds. 18s. 5 pub. 


SUSSEX. Folio, bds. 18s. ; published 


BIT et ee 


BERKSHIRE, BUCKINGHAM. 
ee _ a SURREY. In 1 vol. folio, bds. 1/. 16s.; published 
a 

These jo contain the whole of the visitations of these 
counties which are in the British Museum ; those families not 
extinct are brought down to the present time, as well as those 
which have settled in the counties since the time of the visita- 
tions; compiled from original manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum, and the communications of the families themselves. 
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REVIEWS 

A Journey in Abyssinia—[ Reise in Abyssinien, 

$e.) By Dr. Edward Riippell. Vol. I. 

Frankfurt. 
Tue author of this narrative is already well 
known to the learned world by his ‘ Travels in 
Nubia,’ an esteemed work, exhibiting a wide 
range of original observation, and presenting a 
more faithful picture of the Valley of the Nile, 
above Egypt, and its inhabitants, than any other 
yolume with which we are acquainted, excepting, 

rhaps, that of Burckhardt, so far as it extends. 

ut, in the eyes of naturalists, Dr. E. Riippell 
holds deservedly a more eminent rank than 
could have resulted to him from the mere lite- 
rary value of his works: to his enterprise, per- 
severance, and generosity, the Museum of his 
native city, Frankfurt on the Main, owes one of 
the best zoological collections in Europe. The 
increase of that collection was Dr. Riippell’s 
object in visiting Abyssinia, his ambition being 
apparently to complete, as far as possible, the 
natural history of the basin of the Nile. His 
remarks on Egypt and the Arabian shores of the 
Red Sea, having less of novelty, shall not detain 
us at present ; but we shall hasten to follow the 
thread of his narrative from his arrival on the 
Abyssinian shore, at the Island of Massawa on 
the 17th of September, 1831. In his preface, 
our author says,— 

Salt’s journal of his visit to Abyssinia, and even 
the narrative of the celebrated Bruce, had spread 
abroad the opinion in Europe, that access to Abys- 
sinia was opposed by almost insuperable difficulties, 
and was attended with much danger ; and that who- 
ever had the good luck to reach the interior of that 
country unharmed, must make up his mind to stay 
there. Time may have made great changes since 
the days of those travellers; at all events, in the 
course of my journey in Abyssinia, I never met with 
the difficulties on which they laid so much stress. 
Consequently, on my return through Egypt, I could 
not avoid sending a communication to M. Camille 
Turles, the editor of the journal published in Alexan- 
dria in the French language, by which means I hoped 
to fix the attention of the scientific public in Europe 
on the fact, that, at present, there is no peculiar 
difficulty in penetrating into Abyssinia, and remain- 
ing there an indefinite length of time: that the 
fanaticism formerly described as so dangerous to 
Europeans, exists no longer ; and therefore, that so 
‘wide and so rich a field for the inquiries of the natu- 
ralist ought not to remain any longer neglected. 

With respect to the difficulties above alluded 
to, we do not think that they ever really existed 
for one duly qualified by a knowledge of the 
native languages and ogre g meekness of 
demeanour, to hold frank intercourse with the 
people without exciting their suspicions or their 
eupidity. While Dr. Riippell remained at Gon- 
dar, the capital of Abyssinia, he received his 
letters and newspapers from Europe as regularly 
asif he had been at Alexandria. His announce- 
ment of the comparative ease and safety with 
which that portion of the earth may be explored, 
was not lost on the lovers of novelty and adven- 
ture. A number of travellers, French and Ger- 
man, have since visited Abyssinia; of these MM. 
Combes and Tamisier, and Hr. Katte have pub- 
lished narratives alike worthless. The judgment 
which we pronounced (see 4theneum, Nos. 562, 
563) on the volumes of the French travellers, is 
confirmed by our author, who points out, as we 
did, that they borrow Salt’s map with all its 
errors, and adapt their narrative to it without 
any attempt at emendation ; his strictures re- 
ferring to the northern part of that map, while 
we denied the correctness of the southern portion 
of it. More recently, M. Lefevre, at present 
we believe in Cairo, penetrated to Shoa and the 


southern provinces of Abyssinia, by the great 
commercial route from Zeila, in the Gulph of 
Aden. His steps have been since followed by 
M. Dufay, and by the Swiss missionaries in the 
service of the Church Missionary Society. Mr. 
Thompson d’Abbadie also is now on the road to 
join his brother, who is probably by this time in 
Enarya, once a Christian kingdom, but now ruled 
by the Pagan Gallas. Thus there is reason to 
hope that, ere long, the interesting portion of 
the African continent, formerly comprised in the 
empire of Abyssinia, will be completely opened 
to the influence of European civilization. 

It is remarkable that the time when Dr. Riip- 
pell discovered the facility with which Abyssinia 
may be explored, was one of the most disturbed 
in the history of that country, so faithfully and 
emphatically described by one of its own rulers 
as a country of war and confusion. Ras Weled 
Selasse, the chieftain visited by Mr. Salt, died 
in 1816, and after six years spent in dissensions, 
was succeeded by Sebagadis, who appears to 
have resembled the old Ras in the energy of his 
mind, as well as the popularity of his manners. 
He sent an envoy to England to ask for a supply 
of fire-arms, for which he offered certain com- 
mercial advantages. His ambition, however, 
had a formidable obstacle in the power of his 
son-in-law, Ubi, governor of the mountainous 
= of Simen. His intrigues provoked the 

ostility of the latter, and in February, 1831, 
the rival chiefs decided their fortunes by a battle, 
in which Sebagadis was taken prisoner, and im- 
mediately put to death. The sons of the fallen 
leader maintained for some time a struggle with 
the conqueror, and the province of Tigré, the 
north-eastern part of Abyssinia, had not yet 
recovered from the calamities of civil war under 
which it had so recently smarted, when our 
author arrived on its frontier. 

As a counterpart to the preceding historical 
sketch, we shall state, with equal brevity, the 

eculiar political circumstances of the coast. 
Massawa was taken possession of by the Turks 
in 1577, and a garrison of 400 Bosnian soldiers 
was stationed there, for whose support a monthly 
stipend of 1,400 ounces of silver was charged on 
the revenues of the place. The Sublime Porte 
soon lost sight of so insignificant a dependency, 
and Massawa thus fell under the immediate con- 
trol of the Pacha of Jidda. The Bosnian soldiers 
in the meantime intermarried with the Habdb, 
the tribe occupying the shores of the mainland, 
and adopted their manners and language. Yet, 
forming a kind of military corporation, like the 
Janissaries in general, they transmitted to their 
representatives a title to the pay, and the 
obligation to do military service. Their chief 
was allowed, by the Turkish authorities, to 
rule the coast of the mainland and the town 
of Arkeeko, with the title of Naib. In the 
course of the seventeenth century, as the 
Turkish power in the Red Sea declined, the 
governor of Massawa was obliged to pay tribute 
to Abyssinia. ‘Towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, however, the Sherif of Mekka made him- 
self master of that port, and reduced the monthly 
pay to the Naib’s people to 1005 ounces of silver. 
In 1814, when Mohammed Ali’s power was 
established on the opposite shores of Arabia, 
Massawa, of course, followed the fortune of Jidda, 
and received his officers. The new Kaimakan, 
or lieutenant-governor, ventured to doubt the 
validity of the title under which the Habab 
claimed to share in the revenues of the port, 
and, in 1826, pretending that his coffers were 
empty, he suspended payment of their pensions. 
This occasioned a revolt, which forced him to fly ; 
but in a few months peace was established on the 
old footing, the Turks keeping possession of the 





island, and paying out of its revenues a fixed 





monthly sum (1005 ounces of silver) to the rude 
soldiery of the mainland, among whom, in pro- 
cess of descent, it is now very unequally dis- 
tributed, some receiving a handsome income, 
and many but a miserable fraction from that 
fund. 

The revenues of the port of Massawa amount 
to about 40,000 dollars annually, of which 23,000 
are expended in the place, the rest is remitted to 
Jidda. The moral character of the inhabitants 
is painted by all in revolting colours; the fraudu- 
lent habits of petty traffic, the bigotry nurtured 
by their vicinity to a rude Christian nation, and, 
above all, the + bad trade in which they are en- 
gaged, have corrupted all their feelings, and extin- 
guished in their breasts every sense of shame. 
They are constantly putting the stranger on his 
guard against one another’s deceitful arts, medi- 
tating at the same moment to catch him in the 
very snares which they pretend to be pointing 
out. One of the most eminent of the native 
merchants, paying a visit to our author, stole 
from the bench on which he sat ten pounds of 
lead ; the theft was discovered for a reward by 
another equally respectable merchant, who, ask- 
ing for lead to purchase, was shown the stolen 
piece, and carried it off. After this, the thief 
renewed his visits to our author, not lowered, 
apparently, either in his own eyes or in the esti- 
mation of his countrymen by the discovery of his 
dishonesty. Again, our author was not a little 
mortified to hear a man whose hand had been 
badly fractured by a ball, and whose wounds he 
had dressed unremittingly for eight weeks, till 
their cure was effected, exclaim, in a strain of 
Turkish piety, “God rules all things, and his 
dispensations are wonderful ; he has brought this 
dog of a Christian here tocure me.” Notwith- 
standing this fanaticism, the inhabitants of Mas- 
sawa salepate, for the sake of gain, the Indians 
Banians, here an opulent class, and the grotesque 
rites with which they annually celebrate the in- 
carnations of Vishnu. 

The first excursion of Dr. Riippell from Mas- 
sawa was to the Valley of Modat, a few leagues 
north-westward, where the animal creation, the 
chief object of his curiosity, seemed assembled 
to greet him. ‘The birds there were in such 
number and variety, that his jdger, or sportsman, 
collected no less than 130 species of them in a 
month. Antelopes were also numerous, and their 
followers, the beasts of prey, hyznas, leopards, 
and lions. A pair of the fatter had taken up 
their abode in the valley while our author so- 
journed there, but though their lair was well 
known, the inhabitants, while suffering severely 
from their depredations, had not sufficient spirit 
of combination to join in expelling them. In 
the winter season, elephants also descend to the 
Valley of Modat, which is but a few miles from 
the sea. A marshy country, haunted by the 
rhinoceros and buffalo, was described as being 
six days further to the north-west. Conse- 
quently, the tract which in ancient times gave to 
Ptolemais, on the adjoining coast, the epithet 
Theron, or of wild beasts, still retains its charac- 
ter unchanged. The lists of tribes, therefore, 
said to possess it, cannot shake our persuasion 
that it is very scantily inhabited. 

The ruins of the ancient Adulis, respecting 
the situation of which Mr. Salt had heard some 
rumours, next engaged our author's attention.” 
He found that the site of the ancient town is not 
at Zulla, but a league further inland, and still 
bears the name of Adule. The ruins, in them- 
selves trivial, are vet the interesting testimonies 
of by-gone art and civilization. They are thus 
described by our author:— 

Here lie, on the north side of the broad bed of a 
dry river, coming from the south-west, several heaps, 
consisting of the ruins of dwellings, which were all 
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built of small, unshaped fragments of lava, and ex- 
tended about 500 paces from west to east. They 
are all completely reduced to rubbish. Nearly in 
the middle of the ruined heaps stand the remains of 
a larger building, which was probably a Christian 
church. Here are found, on a space of sixty feet 
square, several pieces of fluted quadrangular pillars, 
The capitals are eighteen’ inches square and nine 
incheshigh. All consists of lava. It was impossible 
to make out the plan of the building, or to ascertain 
the number of the pilasters, but I reckoned five capi- 
tals. There was no trace of sculpture or inscription, 
though this was probably the place where the famous 
Adulitic inscription was found (which inscription 
was copied by the Monk Cosmas in the year 525). 

Before we accompany our author to the high- 
lands of Abyssinia, we shall briefly advert to 
some of his critical observations on its maritime 
districts and their roaming inhabitants. He in- 
forms us that the original name of Arkiko, the 
village on the mainland opposite the island of 
Massawa, is Dogena, which he conjectures, not 
without reason, to mean the Elephant, (called 
Dacanoo in Adel, further south); and he attri- 
butes to the Turks the introduction of the name 
Arkiko, which he supposes to occur, for the first 
time, in Godinho’s account of Oviedo’s mission 
in 1578. But the fact is, that the same name is 
found in the journal of Alvarez, and in the letters 
of Corsali, (who writes Ercoco), sixty years before 
the invasion of the Turks. The name Docono 
we believe to have been applied not merely to 
Arkiko, but to the whole northern frontier of 
Abyssinia; it was the name probably of the 
region, rather than of the site of the town. The 
Habdb, in the valley of Modat, say that they 
came originally from the country of Taka,— 
that is, the flat country towards the Atbara. 
The subjugation of the people of Taka is re- 
corded in the Greek inscription at Axum. North- 
westwards of the Hab4b dwell two Christian 
tribes, the Bellein and the Sanheit. The former 
of these are unquestionably a remnant of the 
Balytin, mentioned by the Arab writers, and 
who, adhering to the Christian faith, were forced 
southwards by the apostatizing tribes of their 
race. They are the Bellones of the Portuguese 
missionaries; the Belloes of Bruce, who, omit- 
ting the mark of the nasal sound which properly 
belongs to this word (Bellies), discloses the 
sources of his information in this, as in many 
other instances, only by his blunders. Finally, 
the Bellein are probably descended from the 
Abyllini, or Babylonii of ancient authors. 

A recent traveller in Abyssinia, and one well 
acquainted with the languages of that country, 
has assured us that he never met a native who 
had heard of Dankaly or Dankala. Yet the 
Arab geographers all give this name to the mari* 
time district of Abyssinia. Our author, how- 
ever, informs us, that Danakil, the name of the 
people, is derived from Danak, a boat, and, 
therefore, means boatmen or seafaring people. 
This is certainly a plausible etymology of the 
word; but still we feel inclined to ask whether 
the Danakil have really boats or the seafaring 
habits here ascribed to them? The king of 
Dankaly, according to Almeida, is but a poor 
goatherd. The obscurity which has latterly in- 
volved a name once conspicuous, is not yet fully 
cleared up. The Shoho, who rove over the 
eastern slopes of the Abyssinian highland, pre- 
senting themselves to the traveller, as occasion 
serves, in the double capacity of guides and of 
robbers, and who are distinguished by the coarse- 
ness of their features from all the neighbouring 
tribes, are conjectured by our author to be a 
remnant of Galla descent; which is not impro- 
bable: in 1641, a Galla horde penetrated as far 
as Arkiko. We shall conclude these critical 
annotations, with observing, that the island of 
Dahalak, or rather Dhalak, opposite to Annesley 
Bay, and on which are found remains attesting 





its former flourishing condition, is mentioned by 
Edrisi and other Arab writers under its present 
name; but Dhalak happening to be written by 
Europeans Zaleg, (for the Arabic characters 
too often leave room for such equivocal ortho- 
graphy,) has been most unaccountably mistaken 
by nena Humboldt, and other commentators, 
for the town of Zeila, outside of the Straits. 

A Kafilah from the interior having arrived 
at Massawa, our author availed himself of that 
opportunity to secure the services of a respect- 
able native of Gondar, named Getana Mariam. 
For that purpose, he lent the Abyssinian mer- 
chant 600 dollars, wherewith to speculate in re- 
turning, and made no secret of the transaction, 
so that Getana Mariam became virtually answer- 
able for his safety ; for our author knew that if 
he were made away with in the course of his 
journey, every chief in Abyssinia who could catch 
hold of Getana Mariam, would, under pretence 
of justice, mulct him in the amount of at least 
600 dollars. ‘The journey from Massawa, over 
Taranta, has been already amply described by 
Bruce and Salt, and may, therefore, be here 
omitted. It must, however, be remarked, that 
our author espies with the eye of a hungry vul- 
ture the inaccuracies of Mr. Salt’s narrative, 
and pounces upon them with a vivacity of spirit 
not reconcileable with calm justice. He keeps 
up a critical fusillade, which is intended as a re- 
taliation for sundry heavy shots directed by the 
latter traveller against Bruce. Since our author 
—_ to reserve his vindication of Bruce's 
character for his second volume, we shall care- 
fully abstain for the present from any observa- 
tion on that topic; hinting only, that Dr. Riippell 
having instituted, must not be surprised if he be 
sometimes called upon to take a passive part in, 
the circle of retaliation. His lively description 
of the costume and carriage of his Abyssinian 
fellow travellers must be, for a like reason, 
omitted; but he makes one observation, which, 
from its originality, and we think its justness 
also, deserves to be pointed out to special notice. 

Classical traditions, when they reach far into 
antiquity, must be expected to accord with bar- 
barian habits. The fashions of rude life are so 
intimately connected with natural wants, that 
they possess a permanence and uniformity not 
to be found in society raised above its primitive 
state, or when the mode of personal adornment 
rests on the narrow foundation of taste. The 
enormous chevelure, in fashion on the banks of 
the Nile 3000 years ago, still distinguishes the 
aboriginal tribes from Nubia to the Red Sea. 
In order to keep the frizzled and buttered mass 
of hair from the ground, on lying down to rest, 
a kind of wooden pillow or small trestie was em- 
ployed, many specimens of which have been 
found in the Catacombs, and which is still in use 
in Nubia. A similar contrivance was resorted 
to by a South African tribe a century and a half 
ago, when it was the fashion in that part of the 
world (the country now occupied by the Ama- 
pondas) to adorn the head with a goodly pyramid 
of beef fat. The Abyssinians, as wala: the 


Nubians, protect their heads from the fierce rays 
of a tropical sun, by thickly anointing them with 


grease or butter; but not wearing, like the latter 
people, an accumulation of frizzled hair extend- 
ing over the shoulders, and absorbing the un- 
guent, they are obliged, in order to prevent the 
grease from dripping over their faces, to tie a 
band (usually of white cotton) round their heads. 
Now, this cotton band, says Dr. Riippell, explains 
the fillet round the head of Jupiter Ammon. 
This venerable deity, it may be therefore con- 
cluded, greased his locks copiously, and came to 
Olympus from the south. His horns were the 
emblems of power, according to the conceptions 
and language of Abyssinia and contiguous 
nations, In Monomotapa, as well as in Abys- 





sinia, the horn was the ensign of royalty, and 
customs derived from that tenet may be traced 
even to the neighbourhood of the Cape Colony 

It is curious to consider that the ceremonies pre- 
served to the present day in the inauguration of 
royalty,—namely, those of anointing and crown- 
ing, or, to describe them in the language of their 
primitive institution, of greasing the hair and 
putting on the horns, (for corona, in its radical 
sense, means simply horns,) are derived from 
those AEthiopians, “the best of men,” whose 
feasts made Jupiter forgetful of the destinies of 
Troy ;—they are derived from those remote and 
barbarous ages, when great men covered their 
heads with fat, (none but great men could afford 
such a luxury,) and copied from the beasts of the 
field a show of superiority. 


Our author reached the village of Halai, on 
the top of Taranta, (the name Halai means the 
top,) by the same path which Bruce had trodden; 
and as the latter traveller found great difficulty 
in getting his three feet quadrant conveyed to 
the summit of the mountain, so the former was 
not a little embarrassed by a large bell, which 
he was anxious to carry as a present to Ubi, and 
which the Shoho guides repeatedly urged him to 
break in two, that it might be packed more con- 
veniently. He ascertained the height of Taranta 
to be 8,600 feet. A small stream creeps from 
the mountain plain westwards to the valley of 
the Mareb, or, as our author expresses it, to the 
district of Maleb. All the other streams, the 
Mai Munai included, which he met with during 
his journey southwards to Ategerat, flow, without 
exception, towards the sea coast. Our maps, 
therefore, are all erroneous in making the ridge 
of mountains the division of the waters. The 
towns within the same limits constitute a kind 
of federative republic, and annually elect a chief 
magistrate. Ategerat, the chief town of the 
province Agamé, was the place of residence of 
the ambitious Sebagadis. The description of his 
palace will enable our readers to form some idea 
of the civilization of Abyssinia :— 

The dwellings of Ategerat (says Dr. Riippell,) lie 
in scattered groups round what is called the palace. 
This, in European eyes, is nothing but a great barn, 
in the middle of an oval area enclosed by a wall. 
It was built by Sebagadis not long ago, and is, per- 
haps, the largest edifice in all Abyssinia. It consists 
of a single room, a hundred feet long, about thirty in 
width, and as many in height, and having no light 
but what is admitted through the door. In the back 
part of the room, the walls of which were never even 
whitewashed, the floor was strewed with rushes. The 
only furniture of the building was a wooden bench 
in one corner, on which Sebagadis used to recline 
when he gave audience. On both sides of the en- 
trance outside, under shelter of a thatched projection, 
were rows of goats’ horns fixed in the wall, on which 
the soldiers hung their muskets. A small door at 
the back of the building opened into a little chamber 
to which Sebagadis used to retire for repose, and 
which was connected by a covered passage with a 
house inhabited by some of his wives. The holes 
from which were taken the stones for the building 
were never filled up, though within the enclosure of 
the palace. Within the same enclosure lay a great 
Ethiopian boar (Phascocheres), the eyes of which 
had been put out; and the story went, that it was a 
favourite amusement of the court of Sebagadis, a8 
often as the chief gave audience to Mohammedans, 
to drive into the middle of them this headlong animal, 
which they considered unclean. 

It appears that the Christian women of Agamé 
are purposely filthy in their persons, lest they 
should be mistaken for Mohammedans, whose 
religion prescribes frequent ablutions. Nor are 
the hearts of those fair bigots purer than their 
persons; the corn which they sold to our author's 
party, was adulterated with a seed which brought 
on serious spasmodic illness. In general, says 
Dr. Riippell, every office in Abyssinia, the dis- 
charge of which requires integrity, must be fi 
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by a Mohammedan. Of the levity and bad faith 
of the Abyssinian Christians, his friend and com- 
panion, Getana Mariam, offered a singular in- 
stance. ‘his merchant, considering that in his 
‘journeys to and fro from Gondar to the sea, 
through the country of Sebagadis, he might 
sometimes stand in need of that chief’s coun- 
tenance, bethought him of marrying a young 
woman of Sebagadis’s family. This was Getana 
Mariam’s nineteenth lawful wife. He soon 
quitted his youthful bride, to proceed to Mas- 
sawa. Sebagadis, in the meantime, lost his life, 
and now the merchant, only five months after 
his marriage, disavowed his matrimonial obliga- 
tions, and at last succeeded in hushing the matter 
up on payment of three dollars to the young 
woman's relations. At Ategerat, the caravan 
was joined by a pretty damsel of seventeen, who 
had had seven husbands, from whom she had 
been released by divorce, and was now going to 
Gondar to marry an eighth. The corrupt reli- 
gious institutions of the Abyssinian Christians 
have subverted their industry as well as moral 
feelings. Nearly all the active commerce and 
handicraft occupations are in the hands of the 
native Mohammedans and Jews, or of a few 
aliens, chiefly Greeks and Copts. Among the 
Christian population, idleness and depression are 
the results of 180 solemn festivals, and 200 fasts, 
in the course of the year. 

A short distance west of Ategerat is the ridge of 
lava, which divides the waters flowing eastward 
from those running into the Tacazzi. Continuing 
his route south-westwards, our author came to 
a ruined town, named by him Mai Quarar; but 
this is obviously the name of the river (Mai 
signifies water), the dry bed of which he crossed 
near the town. This river, therefore, and not 
the Gedgeda, as Dr. Riippell supposes, nor the 
Warie, according to the conjecture of Mr. Salt, 
may be at once identified with the river of Corror, 
mentioned by Alvarez, whose route. we are thus 
enabled to fix in one point with precision. It is 
to be regretted, that our author did not make 
any inquiry respecting the chief places, (Mana- 
deli, Corcora, &c.) mentioned by the old Portu- 
guese traveller; nor for the ruins of Quened, 
situate a little to the south of his route, and where, 
according to Pearce, are obelisks and inscriptions 
in an unknown character. 

A descent of 2,400 feet from the plains of 
Temben, led to the banks of the Tacazzi, which 
rushes like a torrent through a deep valley, on 
the western side of which the mountains of Simen 
rear their rugged summits, nearly to the limits 
of perpetual snow. The absolute height of the 
river where our author crossed it was 2,900 feet, 
and as its course is extremely rapid, we may 
safely infer that the plains in which, under the 
name of Atbara, it joins the Nile 450 miles lower 
down, cannot be raised much more than 2,000 
feet above the level of the sea, which is but half 
of the elevation assigned to them by Rennell, 
Hvmboldt, and other speculative geographers. 
Dr. Riippell, as well as his Abyssinian compa- 
nions, bathed in the Tacazzi, in a part too 
shallow and rocky to be the haunt of the hippo- 
potamus, and too rapid for the crocodile; and 
can hardly be justified in deriding Mr. Salt’s 
assertion, made in reference to another part of 
the stream, that the Abyssinians in general shud- 
der at the thought of bathing in that river. We 
are surprised that he makes no mention of the 
torpedo, said by the Jesuit missionaries to dwell 
in the waters of the Tacazzi. 

The snows of Simen are alluded to in the 
Greek inscription of Axum ; yet in spite of that 
authority, and the more explicit statements of 
the Catholic missionaries, Bruce maintained that 
snow is a very rare phenomenon in Abyssinia, 
and has no name in the language of the people. 
He quotes, in confirmation of this, a passage 





from the History of the Emperor Susneus or 
Socinios, which relates, that in the low province 
of Foggora, there once fell a remarkable shower 
of rain, like feathers and beautifully white. This 
expression however only shows, that the native 
historian was so uncritical as to describe a meteor- 
ological phenomenon of usual occurrence in one 
part of the country, in the language of another 
part where it was unusual. It is remarkable, 
that at the very period to which Bruce refers 
(1615), while the Emperor Socinios was carrying 
on war in Simen, accompanied by a missionary 
(Diego de Mattos), the snow fell so heavily one 
night (according to the Jesuit’s statement), as to 
bury completely the tents of the army. 

Dr. Riippell, on his arrival at Angetkat, the 
chief village of Simen, was civilly received by 
the governor, but he appears to have sensibly 
felt the want of the genteel society and court- 
liness of manner, which recommend the Abyssi- 
nians of Bruce’s narrative. The object of his 
visit was briefly explained, viz. 

He wished to remain in Simen during the rainy 
season, in order to collect as many specimens as pos- 
sible of the wild animals of that region ; inasmuch as 
in his native land, there was a palace, in which all 
the creatures of the earth are stuffed and kept in 
pairs, so as to form a perfect representation of Noah's 
Ark. ‘ 

This gave general satisfaction. Some of the 
governor's questions, on the other hand, were 
mortifying enough to European pride. He asked 
for example, whether the seven kings of the 
Franks, were any of them, as great as the Naib 
of Massawa? Why they did not come to Gondar? 
And why, if they were so powerful as was pre- 
tended, they did not rescue Jerusalem from the 
hands of the unbelievers ? 

Our author’s contributions to the geography of 
Simen are extremely important; but on this as 
on some other topics his work is still palpably 
incomplete: our comments, therefore, on the 
rectifications which he has made in the map of 
Abyssinia, on the natural peculiarities as well 
as the political condition and prospects of that 
country, in justice to him shall be reserved till 
his finished narrative puts us in full possession of 
his views, and enables us to exhibit a compre- 
hensive sketch of all his discoveries. 





The Epicurean, a Tale, with Vignette Illustra- 
tions by J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; and Al- 


ciphron, a Poem. 

Macrone. 
Tue advertisements which have heralded this 
publication have unfairly led the public to antici- 
pate “a new poem” by Mr. Moore, whereas the 
work ought to have been announced, as indeed 
it is described by Mr. Moore himself, as a new 
edition of ‘‘The Epicurean.’ The only pretext 
for the advertisement is briefly this :—Mr. 
Moore's intention on commencing the story was 
to write it in verse; he was, however, induced to 
abandon this plan; butsomuch of the poem as 
was written is here printed, that the reader (says 
Mr. Moore) may determine for himself, whether 
“T was wrong or right in the change.” Surely 
this is a very different thing from ‘‘a new poem.” 
Again, we had been led to anticipate notonly anew 
but asplendid edition of *The Epicurean,’ whereas 
it is a poor and pitiful edition—the illustrations by 
Turner seeming quite out of their element. These 
four illustrations, however, are fine dream-like 
visions, after the manner, somewhat mannered, of 
the artist. The View of the Nile and Memphis by 
Moonlight is quite magical; it combines the 
gorgeous effect of the massive and colossal archi- 
tecture of Egypt with the softer features of river 
scenery; the Athenian garden again seems to 
realize our dreams of the city of Pericles; but 
the representation of Alciphron, ascending by 
the ring, mixes so much of the allegorical with 


By Thomas Moore, Esq. 





the real as to verge on the ridiculous; and the 

destruction of the young priestess by the poisoned 

chaplet has a little of the same defect: the ser- 
ents and dogs’-heads are conceits which had 
etter have been avoided. 

A work so long known and so extensively 
circulated as‘ The Epicurean’ may seem placed 
beyond the pale of criticism ; the circumstances, 
however, to which we have alluded, the publica- 
tion of the original work, induce us to examine, 
not so much the tale itself, as the conception 
which it embodies, and for this purpose we shall 
generally refer to the poem in preference to the 
tale, because, as @ novelty, it will have most 
interest for the réader; and Alciphron’s four 
letters in verse contain nearly the same details 
of events, scenery, and feelings as the first eight 
chapters of ‘ The Epicurean.’ 

There are hours in every man’s life when 
pleasure has become wearisome from repetition, 
and luxuries pall on the sense,—when science 
fails to — because its highest lesson is to 
tell how much remains hidden, and philosophy 
appears but as an unreal mockery. Such a stage 
in the mental progress, is thus pourtrayed by 
the Poet :— 

Though through my life’s short sunny dream, 
I've floated without pain or care, 
Like a light leaf, down pleasure’s stream, 
Caught in each sparkling eddy there ; 
Though never mirth awaked a strain 
That my heart echoed not again; 
Yet have I felt, when ev'n most gay, 
Sad thoughts—I knew not whence or why— 
Suddenly o'er my spirit fly, 
Like clouds, that, ere we've time to say 
** How bright the sky is!” shade the sky. 
Sometimes so vague, so undefin’d 
Were these strange darkenings of my mind— 
While nought but joy around me beam'd 
So causelessly they’ve come and flown, 
That not of life or earth they seem'd, 
But shadows from some world unknown. 

After a long indulgence of sweet and bitter 
fancies and speculations on immortality, Al- 
ciphron lay down to sleep. In the language of 
Job,—“ A thing was secretly brought to him, 
and his ear received a little thereof; in thoughts 
from the visions of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth upon men: fear came upon him and 
trembling, a spirit passed before his face, it stood 
still, but he could not discern the form thereof.” 
He tells us :— ‘ 

I seem’d 

To be transported far away 
To a bleak desert plain, where gleam’d 

One single, melancholy ray, 
Throughout that darkness dimly shed 

From a small taper in the hand 
Of one, who, pale as are the dead, 

Before me took his spectral stand, 
And said, while, awfully a smile 

Came o’er the wanness of his check— 
“Go, and beside the sacred Nile, 

You'll find th’ Eternal Life you seek.” 
Soon as he spoke these words, the hue 
Of death upon his features grew— 

Like the pale morning, when o’er night 
She gains the victory—full of light ; 
While the small torch he held became 
A glory in his hand, whose flame 
Brighten’d the desert suddenly, 

Ev'n to the far horizon’s line— 

Along whose level I could see ae 

Gardens and groves, that seem’d to shine, 
As if then freshly o’er them played 
A vernal rainbow’s rich cascade. 

While music was heard every where, 
Breathing, as 'twere itself the air, 

And spirits, on whose wings the hue 

Of heav'n still linger’d, round me flew, 
Till from all sides such splendours broke, 
That with the excess of light, L woke! 

Obedient to this warning, Alciphron sailed 
for Alexandria, which, at the period of the story, 
the third century of the Christian era, was the 
centre of science and civilization. Its intellec- 
tual condition is very faithfully pourtrayed by 
the Epicurean :— 

“The population of Alexandria, at this period, 
consisted of the most motley miscellany of nations, 
religions, and sects, that had ever been brought toge- 
ther in one city. Beside the school of the Grecian 
Platonist was seen the oratory of the cabalistic Jew ; 
while the church of the Christian stood, undisturbed, 
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over the crypts of the Egyptian Hierophant. Here, 
the adorer of Fire, from the East, laughed at the less 
elegant superstition of the worshipper of cats, from 
the West. Here Christianity, too, had learned to 
emulate the pious vagaries of Paganism ; and while, 
on the one side, her Ophite professor was seen bend- 
ing his knee gravely before a serpent, on the other 
was heard a Nicosian contending, with no less gravity, 
that there was no chance whatever of salvation out 
of the pale of the Greek alphabet. Still worse, the 
uncharitableness of Christian schism was already, 
with equal vigour, distinguishing itself; and I heard 
everywhere, on my arrival, of the fierce rancour and 
hate, with which the Greek and Latin churchmen 
were then persecuting each other, because, forsooth, 
the one fasted on the seventh @y of the week, and 
the others fasted upon the fourth and sixth !” 

Since the first appearance of this tale, the 
publication of Matter’s ‘School of Alexandria, 
and History of Gnosticism,’ the new edition of 
the works of St. Clement Alexandrinus, and the 
fragments of Origen, and the many researches 
of English and foreign scholars in Ecclesiastical 
antiquity and Oriental philosophy, have thrown 
much light on the state of the Alexandrian 
church, and revealed to us the sources of the 
many strange heresies which Christianity and 
Mohammedanism derived from Egypt. A 
brief view of the school of Christian philosophy, 
which had been established at Alexandria before 
the time when it is supposed to have been visited 
by Alciphron will complete the description given 
by the Epicurean. 

Paganism was worn out; the Ptolemies at- 
tempted to unite the polytheism of Greece to 
that of Egypt, and the endeavour was fatal to 
both; the philosophers of Alexandria openly 
derided the Egyptian mythology, while they 
devoted themselves with indescribable ardour to 
following out the speculations of Plato. Nor was 
this substitution of philosophy for religion con- 
fined to followers of Osiris or Jupiter; the He- 
brews who had settled in Egypt raised Plato to 
an equality with Moses, and the influence of a 
foreign philosophy may be very clearly traced in 
the translation of the Septuagint, and in the 
apocryphal Book of Wisdom, ascribed to Solo- 
mon. But the Platonism of Alexandria was not 
pure ; it was mingled with the dark imaginings 
and gloomy superstitions of Oriental theology ; 
the dread and mysterious creeds of Mithras and 
Buddha supplied ‘shadows, clouds, and dark- 
ness,” to rest upon “ the wide unbounded pro- 
spect,” which the speculations of the Athenian 
philosopher had opened. At length Potamon 
appeared, and declared that not only the sys- 
tems of mythology, but also those of philosophy 
were exhausted, that each of them contained 
germs of truth developed into falsehood, and 
that a new faith was to be collected from a care- 
ful analysis and comparison of them all. Two 

very different systems were founded on this 
principle, which are usually denominated Syn- 
cretism and Eclecticism. Syncretism, or a jum- 
ble of all creeds into one anomalous whole, pre- 
vailed at Rome, where the Emperor Alexander 
Severus erected statues to Moses, Christ, and 
Apollonius Tyaneus ; it ended with Constantine 
the Great, who, at his death, by singular fortune, 
received apotheosis from the Pagans and canon- 
ization from the Christians. 

Eclecticism, or the selection of the truths from 
all creeds, became popular in Alexandria; it 
opened a boundless field for speculation, and it 
afforded endless employment to ingenuity in 
allegorical explanations of the symbols of the 
Egyptian mythology and the fables of the 
Grecian. Christianity appears to have been 


first embraced in Egypt by the Jewish sect of 


the Therapeuta, or Essenians, settled near the 
Mareotic Jake; it had soon a more illustrious 
convert in Pantznus, a philosopher deeply im- 


he superadded a belief in the universality of 
truth, which led him to search for analogies to 
the Christian doctrine in the varied omer of 


— between the incarnation of the Egyptian 


cross from the earliest days of the Pharaohs and 
the Christian creed ; and to his speculations must 


Paganism. To him we owe the perilous com- 


ermes and the reverence paid to the symbolic 


in a great degree be ascribed the revival of the 
heresy of Cerinthus, who, even in the days of 
the Apostles, had asserted that Christ was only 
a spectral apparition, a mere phantasm, and not 
a real man. 
The principles of Pantzenus are less danger- 
ously developed by St. Clement, of Alexandria, 
who, however, contends for the. generality of 
revelation, and ascribes to direct inspiration the 
many sublime precepts which are dispersed 
through the various philosophic schools. On the 
other hand, they were completely perverted by 
Ammonius Saccas, who vacillated all his life 
between Christianity and Paganism, bequeathing 
at his death the controversy, whether he should 
be deemed a demi-god or a saint, a controversy 
which continued until nobody cared about his 
existence. 
Ammonius had two remarkable pupils, the 
Pagan Plotinus and the Christian Origen ; both 
commanded an extraordinary share of attention 
in their day, and both have all but fallen into 
oblivion. Their writings, however, are the best 
sources for obtaining a knowledge of the intel- 
lectual condition of the early part of the third 
century. In Origen, especially, we find the 
germs of Arianism, and the heresies with which 
it was connected; the Epicurean only notices 
one of his peculiar tenets, his denial of eternal 
torments, but to these were added in strange con- 
fusion, the principles maintained by Toland in 
his ‘Christianity as old as the Creation,’ and 
Hutchinson in his ‘ Trinity of the Gentiles.’ 
Like St. Clement, he is perpetually identifying 
the mysteries of Christianity with those of Pa- 
ganism, searching out false analogies, and sport- 
ing with perilous similitudes. Judaism, as taught 
by the Essenes, seems to have been a favoured 
portion of his creed, for he practised the mutila- 
tion ascribed to them in the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew. Most writers on the subject believe, that 
he superadded the Samaritan cross to the Egyp- 
tian, and led St. Jerome into his celebrated 
assertion, that the mark described in the ninth 
chapter of Ezekiel, was the sign of the cross. 

Gnosticism, rather than Christianity, was the 
prevailing creed at Alexandria at the date as- 
signed to the visit of the Epicurean; Jews and 
Pagans were its disciples as well as Christians, 
the peculiar opinions of each being absorbed in 
one dark mass of mysticism. We regret that 
Alciphron has not given us a picture of some of 
the Alexandrian schools, especially as ample 
materials might be found in the fragments of 
Origen and Plotinus, and in the Stromata of 
St. Clement. He was perhaps, too much ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of the wealth and 
beauty of “the queen of the Mediterranean ;” 
and the city as he describes it, was assuredly 
worthy of admiration :— 

Here, up the steps of temples from the wave 

Ascending, in procession slow and grave, 

Priests in white garments go, with sacred wands 

And silver cymbals gleaming in their hands; 

While there, rich barks—fresh from those sunny tracts 

Far off, beyond the sounding cataracts— 

Glide, with their precious lading to the sea, 

Plumes of bright birds, rhinoceros ivory, 

Gems from the isle of Meroe, and those grains 

Of gold, wash’d down by Abyssinian rains. 

Ilere, where the waters wind into a bay 

Shadowy and cool, some pilgrims, on their way 

To Sais or Bubastus, among beds 

Of lotus flowers, that close above their heads, 

Push their light barks, and there, as in a bower, 

Sing, talk, or sleep away the sultry hour— 


Oft dipping in the Nile, when faint with heat, 
That leaf, from which its waters drink most swect. 


to Memphis, whose lakes and pyramids fascinate 
his attention :-— 
Memphis,—still grand, though not the same 

Unrivall’d Memphis, that could seize 
From ancient Thebes the crown of Fame, 

And wear it bright through centuries— 

Now, in the moonshine, that came down . 
Like a last smile upon that crown, 
Memphis, still grand, among her lakes, 
Her pyramids and shrines of fire, 
Rosé, like a vision that half breaks 
On one who, dreaming still, awakes 
To music from some midnight choir: 
While to the west, where gradual sinks 
In the red sands, from Libya roll’d, 
Some mighty column, or fair sphynx, 
That stood in kingly courts, of old, 
It seem'd as, mid the pomps that shone 
Thus gaily round him, Time look'd on, 
Waiting till all, now bright and blest, 
Should fall beneath him like the rest. 
His wanderings among the Pyramids, and 
through the City of the Dead, are pourtrayed with 
great skill, and are felt as a relief after the pic- 
tures of his luxurious enjoyments in Athens and 
Alexandria. On one occasion he reaches a small 
chapel, whose sculptures were well calculated to 
revive his anxious longing for -the secrets of 
immortality, especially one symbol, which St. 
Augustine was anxious to see adopted by Chris- 
tians :— 
While on the roof was pictur’d bright 
The Theban beetle, as he shines, 
When the Nile’s mighty flow declines, 
And forth the creature springs to light, 
With life regenerate in his wings:— 
Emblem of vain imaginings! 
Of a new world, when this is gone, 
In which the spirit still lives on! 
In this chapel he sees the maiden who thence- 
forth becomes the lode-star of his soul, and 
while watching for her is half involuntarily ini- 
tiated into the dread mysteries of the Egyptian 
mythology. 
The machinery of this part of the story is, from 
beginning to end, taken from the Abbé Terras- 
son’s Life of Sethos, and is more clumsily 
managed,—indeed, rendered needlessly improba- 
ble. It is but fair, however, to give the excuse 
made by the High Priest :— 
And such th’ advance in fraud since Orpheus’ time,— 
That earliest masters of our craft sublime,— 
So many minor mysteries, imps of fraud, 
From the great Orphic Egg have wing’d abroad, 
That, still to’ uphold our Temple's ancient boast, 
And seem most holy, we must cheat the most; 
Work the best miracles, wrap nonsense round 
In pomp and darkness, till it seems profound ; 
Play on the hopes, the terrors of mankind, 
With changeful skill; and make the human mind 
Like our own Sanctuary, where no ray, 
But by the Priest’s permission, wins its way,— 
Where, through the gloom as wave our wizard rods, 
Monsters, at will, are conjured into Gods; 
While Reason, like a grave-faced mummy, stands, 
With her arms swathed in hieroglyphic bands. 

Alciphron escapes from the wiles of the High 
Priest, by the aid of the maiden whose charms 
led him into danger. She converts him to Chris- 
tianity and becomes his spouse, but is discovered 
by her sacerdotal pursuers and martyred. 

The idea developed—a longing for im- 
mortality arising from satiety of pleasure, dis- 
appointed in the systems of philosophy, but 
finally gratified by true religion—is a noble 
a ; in working it out, we think, that 
the physical trials of the initiation are worse 
than unnecessary; Alciphron’s struggles should 
have been purely mental, and we would much 
rather have followed him through the schools of 
Alexandria, than the recesses of the pyramid. 








Oriental Outlines ; or, a Rambler’s Recollections 
of a Tour in Turkey, Greece, and Tuscany, 
in 1838. By W. Knight. Low. 

Tus little unpretending volume contains a plea- 

sant narrative of a summer's sail among the 

Greek islands, and a visit to Constantinople and 

Smyrna. Tuscany should not have figured in 

the title-page, for the notice is confined to Pisa 

and Leghorn, places so well known, that the 
account here given is bald, brief, and insufficient 
for any purpose. It is a work, however, to be 








bued with the principles of Potamon, to which 





Quitting Alexandria, the Epicurean proceeds 
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do justice to Mr. Knight, and most gratify our 
readers, by transferring to our pages afew of 
his sketches from life. Here is an account of a 
Greek christening :— 


“Qn the arrival of the party, the ceremony was 
jmmediately commenced. Before reaching the chapel, 
the ‘charm’ which had hitherto been worn by the 
child, in accordance with the national custom, was 
cut off from its neck. The godmother then took the 
infant in her arms, remaining at the door of the 
chapel, while the priest, standing but a few paces 
within the entrance, read a few short prayers. He 
next advanced, and breathed upon the child, making 
the sign of the cross three several times upon her 
body, with the thumb and two fingers of his right 
hand, which were closely pressed together; then 
taking her in his arms, he carried her himself towards 
the altar, and here, whether terrified or not at his 
bushy grey beard, the youngster began to cry and 
bawl most lustily. Prayers were then continued, and 
the child entirely stripped of its apparel. A tubwas 
now filled with warm water, in which the priest 
washed her from head to foot with soap. After this, 
he again made the sign of the cross upon the girl’s 
body with a wax taper, cut off some of her hair, and 
again putting on her clothes, carried her three several 
times round the font, accompanied by the godmother, 
bearing two lighted candles of enormous size; the 
godfather also following with a third. This done, 
the lips of the child were pressed against the pictures 
of the Saviour and the Virgin; and thus the cere- 
mony concluded. The father was asked, about the 
middle of the service, for the name he had selected; 
upon which demand, he gave one long enough for an 
empress. The common one of Dudu, which signifies 
a parrot, suited not his taste. On leaving the chapel, 
all present retired to an upper room in the convent, 
to drink coffee prepared for us by the nuns ; and here 
the godmother presented ten leptas to each of the 
poor women of the village who had just witnessed 
the christening of her goddaughter.” 

This ceremony was naturally followed by a 
dance :— . 

“ All Greeks are passionately fond of this amuse- 
ment, which is encouraged by the priests, who sanc- 
tion its indulgence even on the Sabbath. Any ex- 
clusion from a village ball is unknown; no invitations 
are necessary. The doors of a house are thrown 
open, the guitar and fiddle strike up, accompanied 
by the stentorian voices of the musicians, and the 
rooms are instantaneously filled, as it were by magic. 
Even women with infants in arms, are admitted. 
The occasional squalling of these brats adds to the 
fun. No waltzing, no quadrilling, has yet reached 
Pyrgo. The old Greek dance is all-sufficient; it 
maintains its ground on an earthen floor, and laughs 
at innovation. Some people even bring their own 
provisions ; and the host is seldom expected to be 
prepared with more than a ‘ clean swept floor,’ and a 
few musicians. A man of the name of Stratti is the 
Weippert of Oxomaria. His costume is purely Hel- 
lenic, with one exception—a pair of English top- 
boots. With these, he stamps out the time in a 
manner that out-Herods Herod; and, as he is thus 
enabled to confine his fiddle-stick to the strings of 
the instrument, instead of flourishing it in the air for 
the mere purpose of beating time, which his boots 
more strikingly effect, the chief charm of Oriental 
Music—noise—is, much to the gratification of his 

audience, considerably increased.—_Now that fairs 
are, unfortunately, going out of fashion in England, 
the poor unprotected showmen may perhaps find it a 
profitable speculation to forward all their gongs and 
big drums to Greece and Turkey. Although, as I 
have already said, he who gives a dance is expected 
to prepare but his rooms, and to ‘find out Sneak’s 
hoise ;’ nevertheless, even this, the music, is not at 
his sole expense. For after each bout, the young 
men who have figured in the dance always throw the 
musicians a few leptas or a drachma, which contribu- 
tions, during the afternoon or an evening, generally 
amount to a sufficient sum to remunerate them hand- 
somely. At the present ball there was a large atten- 
dance of the villagers, whose unrestrained mirth, 
beautiful costumes, and activity of limb, produced a 
‘eene much more picturesque and animating than 
any to be met with in ‘ bonnie Scotland,’ rejoicing as 
sie does in the variety of her tartans and the deserved 





standing all the capers, and the double-shuffles, and 
the stamps, and the shouts, and the screams, and the 
squallings, and the laughter, and the songs, and the 
twangings, and the flourishings of guitars, fiddles, 
men, women, and children—notwithstanding all this 
hubbub, not only a few of the peasants fell fast asleep, 
but even the priest Maevromara added his nasal 
music to the roar. Nodding was now tlte order of 
the night. * * But the greater proportion of the 
company having maintained the dance right merrily 
to a late hour, manifested at length a disposition to 
depart. Coffee was then prepared over the charcoal 
fires of several mangals; after drinking which, each 
visitor lit his own lanthorn and moved homewards.” 

The account of the little island of Tino is, 
perhaps, the most interesting part of the volume. 
The morning after the christening, Mr. Knight 
started for a stroll among the mountains, and 
entered the church of St. George :— 

“JT here found,” he says, “a party of wood-cutters, 
who had just lit a candle before the picture of the 
patron saint. There are many of these small churches 
in the hills, which although ever open, are never 
robbed. Oil and candles are always left in the inte- 
rior, in order that no one may lack the opportunity 
of thus honouring his favourite saint. Being in many 
cases distant from any village, the visits of the clergy 
to these chapels are not very frequent. When I now 
quitted St. George, the wood-cutters had finished 
their devotions, and we strolled onwards together. 
They kindly endeavoured to persuade me not to 
pursue my intention of ascending the heights, stating 
as a reason, that ‘the hills were infested with an 
enormous serpent—that his head was as large as a 
bull's, and his tail as long as the lighthouse at Sira!’ 
From this description I apprehended, that in these 
days of travelling, the American sea-serpent might 
have taken it into his head to indulge in a terrestrial 
tour, or that perhaps a resurrection of the Dragon of 
Wantley had occurred. That there are immense 
snakes and serpents in Tino, cannot, with any truth, 
be denied; which circumstance led to its being for- 
merly called Ophiussa.” 

The people, Mr. Knight tells us, are simple- 
hearted and industrious,—the great mass, indeed, 
of the Greek population far better than he had 
expected to find them. 

“ The girls generally rise at four in the morning, 
employ themselves in making gloves or stockings, for 
exportation or home use; breakfast about seven, after 
returning from church; start away at eight for wood 
and water; and return to assist in preparing dinner, 
which, in Tino, generally takes place at twelve. In 
the afternoon, they attend to various household affairs, 
or go down to the washing-pools with the clothes of 
the family ; return early to the evening meal ; go to 
a dance, or a neighbour's for a gossip; and before re- 
tiring to rest, roast and grind cotfee, make bread, and 
otherwise prepare for the morrow. The men almost 
invariably attend to the shops, and work in the gar- 
dens or quarries. ‘To procure wood, it is necessary 
to proceed into the mountains, which generally occu- 
pies three hours; and this trip is made by some 
member of each family, four times a week. They 
start away in parties of eight or ten, generally carry- 
ing, for provision, a few baked figs,as hard as walnuts; 
a little bread, but scarcely ever meat. The large 
load of furze, or friggana, with which each person 
returns, would be cheerfully sold for the small sum 
of twenty-five leptas. It is so heavy, that but few 
English girls of an equal age could carry it. This 
wood is chiefly used for the purposes of cooking, the 
rooms being, in most instances, warmed by earthen 
or copper mangals filled with charcoal. Iron grates 
are seldom seer, and cooking is carried on by means 
of a stone nearly two yards in length and one in 
breadth. In this, are five perpendicular circular 
holes, the bottom part of each of which is met by 
another, cut horizontally in the form of an arch. A 
few iron bars form a division between them. Over 
the upper holes, which contain the fuel, are placed 
the * pots and pans,’ and thus the lower space both 
receives the ashes and admits the necessary current 
of air. From the immense number of fasts rigidly 
observed by the Greeks, it is occasionally very diffi- 
cult for an Englishman to obtain, in some of the 





reputation of her § Highland fling.’ But, notwith- 


if he suddenly want mutton on a day when meat is 
forbidden, his only remedy is to have a sheep slain 
for his own use. In Pyrgo, such an order does not 
entail much expense. When once placed in this 
carnivorous necessity myself, I had a lamb killed, of 
twelve pounds weight, for which I was only charged 
ten English pence; being a less price than that of an 
astako or lobster in the very same village, notwith- 
standing its vicinity to the sea. Wine is generally 
sold at a penny a bottle. Nevertheless, intoxication 
is rarely met with in the island, Although Pyrgo 
contained three thousand inhabitants in 1837, there 
was no shop for the sale of bread. All was then 
home-made and generally excellent. The only ob- 
jection was the large size of the loaves. When the 
grain is sent to be ground, the miller receives, instead 
of money for his labour, one oke of flour, or nearly 
three pounds English weight, for every twelve okes 
of grain. The inhabitants prefer coffee to tea, which 
is here called ‘ tchy,’ a word current both in Turkey 
and several parts of Russia. Butter and cheese are 
execrable; and honey, which is here finer than in 
any other place in the Archipelago, is therefore 
generally substituted for the former. English cheese, 
however, finds its way into Tino from the opposite 
island of Syra, whither it is brought by British vessels, 
many of which make a point of touching at this place 
on their way to Smyrna, Constantinople, or Odessa. 
The honey of Tino, spread over a Lokma cake, 
affords a delicious morceau. The Lokma is a flour 
cake as large as an egg, and is much esteemed by all 
classes in Greece and Turkey. Fish is sold at two- 
pence the pound; but the most curious dish I met 
with was one called Trigonia, made of pickled doves 
and pigeons. Fruit and vegetables are superabun- 
dant.” 

Tino is celebrated for its marble quarries ; yet 
such is the state of the roads, that the blocks 
and slabs are carried by men or on mule-back 
to the shipping ports. The village of Pyrgo, 
though the whole population does not exceed 
3,000, contains fifteen churches; only one, how- 
ever, has a burial ground attached. 

“In passing towards the entrance,” says Mr, 
Knight, “I was much struck with the beauty of the 
marble gravestones, which form a wide pavement 
around the edifice. The Greeks frequently denote 
by these slabs the trades of their dead, by cutting in 
relief various figures corresponding with certain occu- 
pations. The custom, however, is more general 
among the Armenians of Constantinople and Asia 
Minor, and even yet may, perhaps, at a future period, 
be adopted in England. One of the stones which 
now caught my eye indicated that the deceased had 
been a sailor, by a most faithful representation of 
two ships close-hauled under topsails and top-gallant 
sails.” 

The island is about sixty miles in circum 
ference. 

“It is very mountainous, but fertile, producing 
wheat, barley, silk, olives, figs, wine, rackee, wax, and 
unrivalled honey, hares, wild pigeons, and doves, sheep, 
pigs, and poultry. It has two or three small rivers, 
countless fountains of excellent water, most valuable 
marble and stone quarries, three or four towns, nearly 
seventy villages, in which almost all the houses are 
built of glittering stone, innumerable convents and 
churches, millions of snakes, some few jackalls, and 
about thirty thousand inhabitants. Strong gloves, 
stockings, and stuffs, are manufactured in the island, 
and small marble figures are occasionally sculptured 
in a manner that would do credit to Italy.” 

Here we might conclude, having quoted enough 
to give the reader an idea of the work, but that 
there is one subject to which we wish to direct 
the attention of future travellers, and our foreign 
minister; for this purpose we shall extract Mr. 
Knight's account of his first landing in Asia. 

“ We were now in the ‘broad Hellespont ;’ and, 
after beating against the strong current till five o’clock 
in the afternoon, again brought up on the Asian 
shore, between White Cliffs—called Ak Yar by the 
Turks—and Point Barbiere. The view was superb. 
The foaming, sparkling stream was studded with every 
variety of shipping; and on its continent-dividing 
waves, fell the faint shadows of the hills of Europe, 
till, in some parts, they almost reached the margin 





villages, a meal exactly suitable to his desires, Thus, 


of the Asian plains. These were backed with a 
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hoble range of mountains, and, notwithstanding a 
sandy and somewhat barren appearance, when con- 
trasted with the luxuriant and well-wooded valleys 
of the opposite coast, they presented, altogether, an 
extensive and fascinating prospect. Here the eye 
fell on formidable fortifications ; the green marquees 
of the Nizam Djedid ; the black tents of wandering 
tribes, with feeding flocks and herds; and ever and 
anon appeared a long line of slowly-pacing camels, 
plodding onward under the cheering sound of their 
tinkling bells. Then came a crowd of turbaned horse- 
men, not clad in the foolish fashion of the west, but 
in some dashing oriental dress, exciting the envy of 
each passing Infidel. Next appeared a party of the fair 
sex, scorning the use of side-saddles, each being seated 
& [ Amazon on the well-padded back—not of an Arab 
steed, asmight be expected—but content with the poor 
services of a donkey. Then, at full speed, was seen a 
Tatarscampering,amid cloudsof dust, with despatches, 
destined, perchance, to raise a peasant to a pashalic. 
It needed not the blood-red banner, or the heaven- 
pointed minaret, to show the land was Turkish ; for 
here and there a quiet group of bearded smokers was 
seated cross-legged, near a fountain, under, perhaps, 
their favourite tree, sipping in silence their unsugared 
coffee, and disdaining e’en to mingle it with milk. 

“ Before sunset I landed on the Asian shore, and 
during a walk of an hour’s duration sprang some hun- 
dreds of red-legged partridges—keckleek—and saw 
hearly as many tortoises. A party of Austrian sailors 
captured several of the latter, which they carried on 
board for supper. Early the next morning—the 
Etesian still continuing—I proceeded in one of the 
ship’s boats to the town of Tchanak Kaleh—occa- 
sionally called Sultanieh Kaleh—distant some six 
miles from our anchorage, and situate on the Asian 
shore, immediately opposite Killid Bahr. Between 
these two towns and fortresses the Hellespont is 
merely three-quarters of a mile in breadth.” 

A fire in 1836 had destroyed the Pasha’s 
palace, several of the consulates, and some hun- 
dred of houses :— 

“Twelve months afterwards the ruins were not 
cleared away ; the minaret of the mosque stood like 
a tall column recording the event, its sides blackened 
from the effects of the flames ; and around it, reach- 
ing to the water’s edge, were tents in which business 
was carried on, apparently with as much content as 
might have been derived from the possession of the 
most convenient shops. It was said that the sultan 
objected to this part of the town being rebuilt, as an 
open space in the immediate vicinity of the castle 
was deemed necessary by his officers for military 
purposes. The general appearance of the place was 
very striking. Here and there appeared, above a 
heap of rubbish, the flag-staff of some consulate, bear- 
ing the national.colours ; in the rear was the town ; 
on the right, the fortifications; on the left, the 
smoking potteries ; and near the landing-places, and 
strolling among the tents, a most motley assemblage. 
It was market-day, Wednesday. Camels carrying 
all sorts of commodities were lazily moving onwards, 
or kneeling to receive their loads; buffaloes drawing 
arabahs made of wicker, and perched upon creaking 
wooden wheels, in form and size exactly resembling 
large mill-stones ; crowds of the Nizam Djedid in 
blue uniforms and white cross-belts ; dragomen or 
consular interpreters, in flowing robes and white kal- 
packs ; crimson-coated Tatars of the pasha ; dervishes 
wearing the towering geulaff, which head-dress, though 
generally white or brown, is frequently at Tchanak 
Kaleh of a red colour, from so many Becktashees 
living in the town ; itinerant venders of cakes, sher- 
bet, and fruit ; groups of Frank seamen purchasing 
provisions; Turkish women, enveloped in snow- 
white garments, hiding all but their entrancing eyes ; 
—such were the characters, that in combination, in 
ever-shifting groups, buying, selling, and smoking, 
aye, and even praying in the open air—such were 
the characters that, mingling with the calculating 
Jew, the chattering Greek, or the monosyllabic 
Moslem, realized the pleasing visions, produ 
‘many a time and oft,’ in the days of my early boy- 
hood, by a perusal of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ Nor 
was the negro Haddim wanting—the black guardian 
of the harem—proud of his finery, and in his heart 
ferocious as a tiger, though kindlier here, perchance, 
than at Constantinople, the strong-hold of jealousy. 
One person wandering through the crowd I must not 


forget. He was employed in the anti-oriental occu- 
pation of a shoe-black. I refer to him, that future 
travellers may not’ remain ignorant of this man’s 
being the grandson of an individual who for many 
years was British Consul in the Dardanelles, The 
family are now in the deepest distress ; and few, who 
are aware of the hospitality once extended to Eng- 
lish, when the Tarraganos were employed under the 
protection of the British flag.—which, in troublous 
times, ere the Faithful were so friendly with the 
Frank, they successfully upheld in honour so far as 
civil officers could do,—few who are aware of what 
this family then was, will pass through Tchanak 
Kaleh, and not endeavour to better their present 
condition. Many will feel bound to do so, as a re- 
turn for kindnesses received by their kinsmen from 
those of the family whom the grave now shelters from 
the fate of the survivors. Lord Palmerston should 
be petitioned to grant them a thousand piastres—ten 
pounds—per annum. During his long services to 
the state, he must have seen hundreds of pensions 
less deservedly bestowed. The name of Tarragano 
is mentioned in many works. In ‘A Journey in 
Asia Minor, in 1801, by Dr. Hunt and Professor 
Carlyle,’ which may be found at p. 92 of * Walpole’s 
Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey ;° 
in the quarto edition of 1818, Dr. Hunt says, *‘ Here 
we lodged at the house of Signor Tarragano, whose 
family has held the consulship of England for a long 
series of years.’ This was in 1801; and in 1810, 
Lord Byron writes: ‘Our consul, Tarragano, tried 
to dissuade us from the attempt of swimming across 
the Hellespont.’ I might casily quote more, yet I 
hope this brief statement may prove sufficient for the 
purpose for which it is intended.” 

We hope so too; and that the subject may be 
brought under consideration was our principal 
purpose in extracting the passage. With like 
feelings we direct attention to the following 
account of the English Hospital at Constan- 
tinople :— 

“TI call with confidence upon every British tra- 
veller into whose hands this humble volume may 
fall, to visit—if he touch at Constantinople—the 
Eneuisu Hospitat. Far be it from me to say, who 
is to blame; but I fearlessly assert that this esta- 
blishment in the Turkish capital is a disgrace to the 
British nation! It is—or was in 1836 and 1837— 
little better than a dog-kennel ; and therein, during 
the winter of the latter year, I saw the shipwrecked 
crews of the Lyra, Trio, and Midas—three English 
merchantmen lost in the Black Sea, shivering with 
cold, badly fed, scarcely covered with decent cloth- 
ing, and almost without beds, when the snow was 
some feet deep in many parts of the capital. I visited 
this ‘ hospital’ not alone, and can by witnesses sub- 
stantiate, if necessary, more than I have set down. I, 
however, despair not of seeing an improvement in 
such matters, if travellers will regard the * English 
hospital at Constantinople’ as one of the ‘lions’ of 
the city, and make a point of visiting the establish- 
ment. Other nations are not so careless of their sea- 
men, the French and Austrians especially. Their 
hospitals require no ‘ reform !*” 

The little volume has appended to it a short 
English and Turkish Vocabulary, the French 
Tariff respecting the Mediterranean steam-boats, 
and a map,—things of more pretence than value. 





THE ANNUALS FOR 1810. 

Heath's Book of Beauty should this year 
have been named the ‘ Book of Rank,’ for, to 
speak the rude truth, some of the ladies pour- 
trayed in its pages have but slight claims to the 
painter's or poet’s honour, save such as belong 
to their station. The Countess Zavadowsky will 
be singled out by most persons as the “ bright 

articular star” of the Gallery. The letter-press, 
in its variety, far outstrips the engravings. Lady 
Blessington always assembles contributors not 
to be met with elsewhere—some offering choice 
specimens of fancy and feeling. The follow- 
ing, for instance, cannot fail to be quoted and 
admired, though it is anything rather than 
what its author destined—namely, a song for 
music:— 








The Wife to the Wooer. 
(For Music.) 
BY SIR E. LYTTON BULWER, BART, 


Well, then, since scorn has failed to cure 
The love you press so blindly, 
For once your reasons I'll endure 
And answer follies kindly : 
I'll grant that you, more fair and gay 
Than Luke to some may be: 
But light itself when he’s away, 
Is never gay to me! 
Then go—then go: for whether or no 
He’s fair, he’s so to me! 


Its woods your summer-love may wreathe 
In florid smiles and gladness ; 
His lips, more often, only breathe 
The trouble and the sadness— 
But ah! so sweet a trust to truth, 
That confidence of care! 
More joy one grief of his to soothe 
Than all your bliss to share. 
Then go—then go: for whether or no 
He grieve, ’tis bliss to share ! 
You say that he can meet or leave 
Unmoved—content without me; 
Nor recks what snares neglect may weave— 
Too heedless ev’n to doubt me. 
Ah! jealous cares are poor respect! 
He knows my heart, my guide; 
And what you deem is to neglect, 
I feel is to confide ! 
Then go—then go; for whether or no 
I'll think he does confide. 


And Luke, you say, can sternly look, 
And sometimes speak severely ; 
Your eyes, your vow, could ne'er rebuke— 
Your whispers breathe austerely. 
How know you of the coming cares 
His anxious eyes foresee ? 
Perhaps the shade his temper wears 
Is thought for mine and me! 
Then go—then go; for whether or no, 
His frown has smiles for me. 


Lut Luke, you hint, to others gives 
The love that he denies me; 
And hard, you say, in youth to live, 
Without one heart to prize me! 
Well, if the parent rose be shed 
The buds are on the stem ; 
My babes!—his love can ne'er be dead 
Its soul has fled to them. 
Then go—then go!—Jis rival? No: 
His rival lives in them. 


Beside this, we will place something more 
tempting to the composer, and more practicable 
to the singer :— 

A Love Soi. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Laugh not, nor weep: but let thine eyes 
Grow soft and dim (so love should be) 

And be thy breathing tender, quick, 
And tremulous, whilst I gaze on thee. 


And let thy words be few or none: 
But murmurs such as soothe the air 
In summer, when the day is done, 
Be heard, sweet heart, when I am there. 


And I—oh! J in those soft times 
When all around is still and sweet, 

Will love thee more a thousand times 
Than if the world was at thy feet! 


Two more detached fragments of love poetry 
—as faithful to truth as sweetly chimed—by 
Mr. Milnes :— 


Till death the tide of thought may stem, 
There's little chance of our forgetting 

The highland tarn, the water gem, 
With all its rugged mountain setting. 


Our spirits followed every cloud— 
That on it, and within it, floated ; 

Our joy in all the scene was loud, 
But one thing silently we noted :— 


That though the glorious summer hue 

That steeped the heavens could scarce be brighter, 
The blue below was still more blue, 

The very light itself was lighter. 


And each the other’s fancy caught, 
By one instinctive glance directed, 
Ilow doubly glows the poet's thought, 
In the beloved one’s breast reflected. 


When long upon the scales of fate 
The issue of my passion hung, 
And on your eyes I laid in wait, 
And on your brow, and on your tongue. 


High frowning nature pleased me most— 
Strange pleasure was it to discern 

Sharp rocks, and mountains peaked with frost, 
Through gorges thick with fir and fern. 


The flowerless walk, the vapoury shrouds, 
Could comfort me; though best of all, 
1 loved the daughter of the clouds— 
The wild, capricious waterfall. 
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But now that you and I repose 
On one affection’s certain store, 
Serener charms take place of those— 
Plenty and peace, and little more. 
The hill that lends its mother-breast 
To patient fiocks and gentle kine ; 
The vale that spreads its royal vest 
Of golden corn and purple vine. 
The streams that bubble out their mirth 
In humble nooks, or calmly flow, 
The crystal life-blood of our earth, 
Are now the dearest sights I know. 


Lest our readers should be led, from the some- 
what unusual colour of our extracts, to imagine 
that the ‘Book of Beauty’ is monotonously de- 
yoted to utterances of the tender passion, we 
must, in parting, call their attention to prose 
which our limits forbid us to extract: to Mr. 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversation between Mil- 
ton, Galileo, and a Dominican—to clever and 
characteristic tales by the Editress, Mr. Wilkin- 
son, and Mr. J. R. Chorley—to the ‘ Russian 
Sketches’ of Lady Londonderry—and to ‘ El 
Noviazzo,’ a singular picture of life in Seville, 
by Mr. Cuthbert. 

The Keepsake is, this year, as last, under 
the superintendence of Lady Emmeline Stuart 
Wortley, who has given its literary contents a 
character somewhat individual and distinctive : 
for besides the usual Annual staple of tales sen- 
timental or stimulating, and of verse in which 
thyme preponderates over reason, the Editress 
has drawn upon the charter-chest of Belvoir 
Castle for some original letters of Lady Rachel 
Russell. The two which we shall give, though 
devoted to trifling matters—have, perhaps, for 
that very reason, an interest and a significance. 
According to our theory, the wife could hardly 
have sate so calmly before her husband, lovingly 
performing the office of his secretary at a time 
of such fearful suspense as his trial, if the woman 
had not been well practised in those unobtrusive 
domestic cares and virtues which form no part 
of the life of a tragedy heroine :— 

« 4th june, 1700. 

“TI'me glad you have got y® picture for tho’ I 
beleve it may not be valuable from y® goodnesse of 
y° work, yet I doubt not but you prise it, as being 
y' Grandmother, I spose you want no more tea, but 
if you do I can supply, for I bought one pound of 
the Citty tea, y® better sort, and being one day at 
Lady Sunderlands we drank tea-was good I thought 
and saying soe she commended it highly, and then I 
asked her where she had, she said of Mr. Segworth 
t'was the best Keper in towne and she believed she 
could help me to a pound, but I took no notice of 
her saying soe, but however the day after her LadP 
was gone, hur servant brought me a pound, I asked 
what it cost he said 30 shil: so I found t’was not a 
present, I keep it close and t’other also, and if want 
not perhaps they shal be unopened, or at least halfe 
pound pots, when you come up. I know not asilable 
of newes ; our vacant places yt wil be, we do not 
hear who shal fil them ; and one more is like to fal, 
— —— is very ill spitting blood, it seems an old 
complaint but very bad now. Soe is as I beleve 
rateliffe thinks Lady Alington she was to go to ye 
bath in al hast, but in a few days he changed his 
mind, says she is to weak and now must drink brisow 
waters here, and change the aire, he thinks hur lungs 
touched, she continues low and faint, my brother 
james is not wel, a terrible cough realy like a chin 
cough, and is mighty stufed too so y* later in y€ night 
he was forced to let blood, and continues feavourish, 
he had a blister laid on—I have not heard to day how 
he is but shal before I seal. Lord bedforde holds up 
wel. Tomorrow is y® instalment at winsor, I con- 
clude, tho’ ther has bin a report because y* Lord 
albemarles mother is dead the seremony should be 
put off but I guesse a little malice in y* lord devon, 
lord rochester and lord Dorset are y® assistant lords, 
y® has y® duchesse of norfolks jewels—they 
talke she is near a marriage, but nobody names who, 
nor wife for y¢ lord at present ; we linger in our re- 
move for Straton, no day yet set, y* sister has not got 
off hur cold yet at y® chimney fireing, but I hope to 
send you word she is prity wel today. at present 
my servises conclude from yt affect. mother, 

“ Yr sister is finely wel. R. Russext.” 





“ From the Same to the Same. 

“T have bin under great anxietie til y® post came 
yesterday, for tho’ Belvoir is so strong a building and 
I feared accidents ther as little as any where, yet so 
many dismal ons have fallen upon so many yt wod 
justifie a mighty apprehension. I blesse God we are 
al wel, but the chimney were my son and his wife 
lay fel, and y® bricks and soot coming downe y® chim- 
ney made them rise at six a clock and come in my 
drawingroome ; y® wal of y¢ garden fel next y° field 
and al y¢ trees bent one side to y® very ground. But 
at Straton my losse is worse in al respects, by farmes 
tore to pieces, corne and hay dispersed seen hanging 
on y¢ trees, and amongs y® trees neer the house the 
fir grove, as richard writes, intirely broke and tore up 
by y® roots; I send Spenser tomorrow to sie if tis in 
nature possible to get up but a row round ye ground. 
hampshire is al desolation. devon-house scapet 
better than any house I heare of. Many killed in 
country as wel asin towne, Lady penelope wicklesse 
kiled in her bed at ther country house, and he in 
y®sam bed saved, a peice of timber faling betweene 
his legs, and keept of y¢ bricks, but *tis innumerable 
y® mischiefs and y® preservations ; sea matters yet too 
unsertaine, so sertaine beaumont lost, and wonder- 
fully lamented, and 5 ships upon ye sands, no newes 
yet ys to be relyed on of Sir Shovel; I’m sorry 
yt lord lost his match, but realy the present calamity 
takes up al my thoughts. ‘Tis time to dine, so must 
end y* from yt affect. mother, R. Russet.” 

“Tuesday 30 November. 

“ The Czar affords talke, y Duke zel treated him 
highly, and the Duchesse and Duchesse Branden- 
burg incognito stood behind his chair at dinner, upon 
whom he spit often and when he had eat as much as 
he wod he whistled and then one of his attendants 
brought a broom and swept the roome, he bought 
a ship at Amsterdam and made himselfe a cabin 
very convenient, he works carpenders work exceed- 
ing wel, I am hasting to my work seting up by yt 
sister. lady Sander is to be admitted to picket this 
evening.” 

Another paper of interest, is Lady E. S. 
Wortley’s own account of a banquet given to her 
by Khosrew Pacha, at his palace on the banks 
of the Bosphorus. The whole of this pleasant 
excerpt from a journal is beyond our grasp—but 
we shall give a few fragments ; first, the visit to 
the Harem, to which the English guest was 
conducted by the Seraskier himself, while dinner 
was preparing : 

“ As soon as the doors were opened, I was met by 
the Seraskier’s wife, who advanced with much grace 
and dignity to greet me, accompanied by the Greek 
lady I mentioned before: the Seraskier’s wife wel- 
comed me in the kindest and most courteous manner 
imaginable. She was no longer young, but possessed 
the remains of very great and resplendent beauty ; 
her features were exquisitely modelled; her com- 
plexion and skin still very fine ; her eyes of eastern 
darkness, depth, and softness, and her hair silky and 
glossy, and of a beautiful auburn hue. Her pictu- 
resque and superb costume it would be difficult to 
describe, and, to the uninitiated in the complicated 
details of a Turkish lady's toilette, such description 
would only present a series of confused names, and 
afford no correct or distinct idea. I will therefore 
avoid dilating upon all the multifarious mysteries of 
robes, antcries, girdles, turbans, &c., and merely state, 
that the tout ensemble was the perfection of magnifi- 
cence and splendour, and would put all the professors 
of mortal millinery in modern Europe to the blush. 
My courteous hostess conducted me to the top of 
the room, and placed me by her side on a Juxuriously- 
cushioned throne-like seat, reaching along the whole 
length of the windows, which entirely occupied the 
upper end of that princely apartment, spreading from 
side to side, ascending from the floor to the ceiling. 
The Prussian Baroness was seated on a chair placed 
on the side, and the Greek lady and her two daughters 
nearly opposite. As soon as I had leisure to look 
around me, I was struck by the brilliant appearance 
presented by a large semicircle of sumptuously-at- 
tired slaves, who stood before us in graceful attitudes, 
motionless as a group of beautiful statues; no train 
of duchesses, and high-born damsels at court, ever 
displayed such wealth of matchless jewellery, I verily 
believe, certainly never such splendid variety of 





apparel; they all wore long flowing trains of most 

resplendent colours, arid exquisite materials, loading 

the floor with a weight of richness. Their loose, 

sweeping, immense outer sleeves, hung down to 

their feet, finely fringed, bordered, and flowered, or * 
starred all over with sparkling gold and silver, or 

wrought silk of vivid and various dyes; but have I 

not vowed not to be verbose on the subject of dresses 

and draperies, silks and satins, gold and gear 2” 

These gorgeously-clad prisoners made much 
of their visitor, When she went to take leave 
of them after the feast, the Seraskier’s wife 
offered the Englishwoman “the young houri,” 
a maiden of great loveliness, as a present for her 
husband! and yet more, in the fulness of great 
intimacy, subjected Lady E. S. Wortley to “such 
a tremendous dose of tickling,” that the latter 
had like to have gone into convulsions. We 
must have a snatch at the banquet which pre- 
faced these courtesies :— 

“The interior of the room made me think of 
Aladdin’s palace; but my eyes and my imagination 
were completely dazzled, and the gorgeous vision 
seemed to overtax the senses, and to assume the vague 
features of a dream. I was recalled, however, from 
my aérial phantasies to earthly realities and sober 
reason, by the Seraskier asking me whether I would 
prefer a dinner in the Turkish or in the Christian 
fashion. ‘The Prussian Baron, who happened to be 
standing by me, whispered, ‘Choose the Turkish, 
pray!’ and I directly did so. The Pacha looked 
much pleased, and directed us to take our seats at a 
table placed near the window overlooking the river. 
In the middle of this table was an immense tureen of 
soup ; beautifully embroidered napkins, fringed with 
gold, were laid in readiness for the use of each guest, 
but neither plates, knives, nor forks, were to be seen ; 
spoons, indeed, there were in profusion. As soon 
as we were ranged around the table, servants came 
and brought a most splendid cloth of tissue of gold 
and silver, of very large size, wrought all over with 
coloured flowers and devices; this they arranged so 
as to go completely round the table, covering us all 


| from the waist to the knees. Besides this, they 


fastened the embroidered napkins round our shoulders 
and throats. We must have presented a rather sin- 
gular appearance, clothed, as we were, in this sumptu- 
ous array !—Each person then armed himself with a 
spoon of somewhat formidable dimensions; and, I 
confess, I began to repent the rash precipitation and 
presumption of my choice—my fool-hardy intrepidity 
—and to tremble for what was to follow ; a consci- 
ousness of fearful awkardness rushed upon me! How 
was I to convey the liquid from the vessel in which 
it was deposited to its destination without spilling 
some drops over the beauteous shroud which enve- 
loped me? for I felt my unpractised hand would 
falter in the act! I was the person, too, who was ex- 
pected and called upon to begin. The Seraskier 
looked on, smilingly, at my embarrassment—there 
was a pause—an awful one ;—now for the plunge— 
the onset! At this moment, our good-natured host 
relieved me from my uneasy situation, by begging 
me to lay aside my spoon, to divest myself of my 
share of the splendid but somewhat cumbrous para- 
phernalia of the table, and invited us all to partake 
of a Frank dinner, instead of a Turkish one, (which 
former appeared to have been prepared by magic,) 
saying with a laugh, that we had played at eating a 
Mahometan repast, we should now in reality assist in 
demolishing a Christian one; adding, that he thought 
we had at present a good idea of what a dinner a-la- 
Turque was. He then rose from his seat and led the 
way toa table in the centre of the saloon; we all 
followed his example, nothing loth, and found this 
table in every way arranged according to the most 
approved notions of civilized European life: knives, 
forks, spoons, plates, &c., in rich abundance. Every- 
thing was in perfeetion of taste, and in great splendor. 
I wish I could give even the slightest idea of the ex- 
celling beauty of the princely room in which we were 
assembled, with its vast glass walls on either side— 
for to call them windows must convey a false impres- 
sion of their majestic proportions—the lovely, the 
surpassing prospects these so brilliantly afforded— 
the gorgeous furniture and adornments of the spacious 
chamber itself, lofty and columned, with its gildings 
and its arabesques, its cloths of gold, and silks of more 
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than Tyrian dye. * * I have said all the appliances 
were complete: the plate was goodly and massive, 
the porcelain exceedingly beautiful. The Pacha in- 
formed us it came from Berlin ; it excited the admi- 
ration of the whole company, and the Prussian Baron 
and Baroness appeared proud of what their country 
could produce. The plot now thickened. Innume- 
rable slaves and servants glided to and fro incessantly, 
and every instant presented fresh dishes to each 
guest, nameless for us (though when we a moment 
hesitated, the official whispered in our ear some 
mystical Turkish name, which but little illuminated 
our mental darkness), and apparently numberless ! 
It seemed to us the courses were mixed in inextrica- 
ble confusion, but I believe there was method in their 
mixture, though it was not discoverable to our un- 
practised eyes: at least six separate courses of fish 
uppeared at certain intervals; also courses of confec- 
tionary, &c. and viands without end, dressed in every 
imaginable and unimaginable manner; some that I 
tasted were most excellent, and worthy specimens of 
a Turkish cuisine, (for although the banquet was con- 
ducted in the Frank style, its component parts were 
eminently oriental). After dishes upon dishes had 
been presented and removed, with almost preter- 
natural celerity (which made me think of the bodi- 
less hands in the fairy tales), till I was really dizzy 
and distracted by their multitudes and rapid sucession, 
at what J in my ignorance conceived to be the end 
of the feast (as there was a slight pause, a breathing- 
moment), the Seraskier begged Namik Pacha to in- 
form us he was about to drink our good healths @ 
VP Anglaise. * * If I had imagined the truly sumptu- 
ous banquet was drawing to a close, I was destined 
soon to be convinced how grievously I was mistaken. 
Hostilities recommenced with incredible andincreased 
ardour—the rapid discharge of dishes became quite 
appalling—we were quickly enveloped in the smoke 
of a hundred—steaming viands !—the fire seemed 
every moment to redouble—the batteries de cuisine 





surprise when suddenly appeared before our eyes in 


all its froth of glory—and what is glory but froth ?— 


that truly British beverage ycleped bottled porter, | 
purposely sent for from Pera by His Highness, to do | 
honour to his English guests. I believe I have not | 
mentioned that there wasalso sparkling champagne, | 
which the Frank gentlemen pronounced to be excel- | 
lent. I must not omit saying that very good cheese | 
formed part of the repast; made, as Namik Pacha 
told us, at the Seraskier’s own dairies. Still | 
there were no signs of slackening in the evolutions | 
of the legions of domestics, who unwearvingly con- 
tinued plying their arduous task. I had dined an 
hour ago, and could not resist asking Namik Pacha 
in a low voice, whether this sumptuous feast of a | 
thousand-and-one dishes was indeed interminable. | 
The Seraskier.—who I verily think heard with his 
eyes, the quick penetrating glances of which it was 


impossible to escape,—immeidiately asked Namik | 


Pacha if I was not tired with the length of the enter- 
tainment; without consulting me as to his answer, 
Namik Pacha replied in the affirmative; adding, 
however, how much I had expressed my surprise and 
admiration at the extraordinarily lavish display of 
luxury and profusion I had beheld. The Seraskier 
then told Namik Pacha to acquaint me that he should 
instantly order the pilaw to be brought, which always 
concluded the feast, although at that moment only 
half the dinner had been served!” 

These long passages leave us but scanty space 
for remarking that the ‘ Keepsake,’ as regards its 
illustrations, is neither better nor worse than 
usual, The four subjects we like best are the 
Modish Lady in the frontispiece, one of Mr. 
Chalon’s prettiest affectations— Mr. Leslie’s 
‘ Mary, as the improvisatrice-—Mr. Montagu’s 
‘Invalid,’ and Mr. Cattermole’s Crypt, with a 
lady kneeling before a monument, which bears 
the awkward title of ‘The Tomb of the last heir 

, 


appeared indeed inexhaustible. * * Great was our | of M 
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Evening, Light fog. . 

.M. Fine—light clouds—fog early. P.M. Lightly cloudy. Even- 
ing, Cloudy—light rain. 

| S A.M. Light fog. P.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. Evening, 


re Fine—light fog. P.M. Fine—nearly cloudless—light breeze. 
iS A 


Overcast—light rain. 
|A.M. Overcast—it. rain. P.M. Heavy shower. 
A.M. Overcast—brisk wind, as alsoduring the night. 

—light wind. Evening, Fine and clear, 
|§ A.M. Fine~light clouds and wind. P.M. Lightly overcast—light 
| wind. Evening, Fine and clear. 
|Fine—li. clouds & wind Ihroughout the day. Ev. Fine and clear. 


Ev. Continued rain. 
P.M, Cloudy 


\Overcast—light fog and wind throughout the day. Ev. The like. 


Icloudy—It. wind throughout the day. 
| Fine—light clouds—high wind throughout the day. 
| Cloudy—light shower. . 
A.M. Fine and cloudiess—light wind. P.M, Light clouds & wind. 
Evening, Cloudy—light rain. 

A.M, Fine—light clouds—brisk wind—rain during the night. P.M. 
{ Fine—light clouds. Evening, Light fog. . 

A.M, Thick fog. P.M. Fine—It. clds.—brisk wind, Ev, Fine & clear. 


Fine—nearly cloudless—It. wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine & clear. 


Ev. Overcast—rain and wind, 
Evening, 


A.M. Overcast—light mist—cloudy—light wind. Ev, Fine and clear. 

A.M. Fine and cloudless—rain during the night. P.M. Fine—light 

clouds. Evening, Five and clear, 

A.M. Fine—light fog. P.M. Fine—light clouds. Evening, Overcast. 

A.M. Overcast—light mist and wind—heavy rain during the night. 
P.M. Fine—light clouds—brisk wind. Ev, Overcast—Iit. rain. 
A.M, Overcast—light fog and wind, P.M. Fine—light clouds 
Evening, Light fog. : 
A.M. Thick fog—light wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. 
Evening, Light fog. 
Overcast—light wind throughout the day. Evening, Light fog. 
Overcast—it, wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast—very fine rain. 
Overcast—light wind throughout the day, with occasioual rain. 
Evening, The like. 
Overcast—light rain and wind throughout the day. Ev. The like. 
A.M. Overcasi—very light raiu—brisk wind. P.M. Fine—light 
clouds and wind. Evening, Cloudy. 

Fine—light clouds & wind throughout the day, Ev. Fine and clear. 
(A.M. Fine and cloudless—light wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds and 
\ wind. Evening, Overcasi—very fine rain and wind. 
fA.M. Fine—nearly cloudless—light wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds 
\. and wind. Evening, Overcast—light rain, 

A.M, Cloudy—brisk wind. P.M. Fine—it. clouds & wind, Ev. Overcast. 


Cloudy—it. brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast—tt. rain. 
Overcast—Iit. rain—brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. The like. 














MEAN. | 30.023 


30.017 | 52.6 | 30.008 | 30,001 

















54.2|47.7| 03.3 |50.5| 54.6) 47.3 | 54.3 


Sum. 
1.958 

















Mean Barometer corrected .........+0. 


(., 94M. ‘3 P.M. 
F. 29.962 .. 29.943 





C. 29.955 .. 29.935 





: Note-—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 
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AMERICAN STATESMEN. 
Sketches of Jackson, Van Buren, and Webster. 
Boston, October. 
In “ America”—(as Europeans usually call it, 
meaning the United States,)—we are generally dis- 
to consider it a matter beyond dispute, that 
sear Webster is, par excellence, the great man of 
the republic. Not that all Americans, or perhaps 
the majority, will acknowledge this publicly, and 
in so many words. Political partizans are, all the 
world over, exceedingly careful as to what they ac- 
knowledge. It is in politics as in courts of law, 
things are admitted which are proved; or, in other 
words, that conclusion only, which is forced upon 
the belligerents, they receive, and with what grace 
they may. Of course, parties and partizans must exist 
toa peculiar extent, in a country like ours. Political 
excitement is, in an extraordinary degree, encouraged 
by our institutions. Almost everybody has a vote; 
almost everybody is eligible to office; and such is the 
multiplicity of offices, such as they are, under the 
Federal government itself, and down through districts, 
counties, towns, and parishes, and this whole machi- 
nery twenty-six times repeated, that it is not to be 
wondered at if the rage of parties often runs high in 
the States. It would be wonderful, indeed, if it did 
not, especially as the entire free population is not only 
educated, at least able to read and write, but easily 
put and kept in possession of the political informa- 
tion of the day and of the age, if no more. Under 
such circumstances, there must be a continual @stus 
of the social sea; a deep roar and a sullen dash of 
waves never destined to be lulled into quietness. 

It must then be borne in mind, that the States 
are necessarily and continually full of parties, and 
further divided into some three or four principal 
bands of Presidential partizans; that, besides these 
openly avowed prepossessions and prejudices, others 
subordinate and comparatively private, muster an 
enormous strength; that, although new divisions 
are constantly manifesting themselves, the old ones 
are not forgotten, and may always be revived on 
occasion; and that there is a religious as well as 
a political world in America, which is almost 
equally open to the influence of the prevailing ex- 
citing elements of the country and of the time. 
Personal observation alone,—a very different thing 
from the Johnny Gilpin races, which, with nine- 
tenths of your pell-mell travellers, suffices to solve 
the enigma,—is wanting to make this clear. The 
traveller, too, must be especially careful that he is 
not misled by what he may hear said, or see written. 
I do not consider even the English press itself, from 
which we have learned so many lessons, a fival in 
some respects to our own. Look at an American 
paper on the eve of an election. See how parties 
speak of each other ; how individuals are dragged 
forth out of privacy ; how candidates for office, espe- 
cially, are all but deified on the one hand, and devil- 
ified on the other. No matter who is the victim, the 
only question is, how he shall be carried through, or 
kept out; what can be devised for or against him ; 
how shall a vote be lost or won. Should the un- 
happy pilgrim, in spite of attacks and abuse, and of 
all the bones, too, of his predecessors bestrewing the 
hazardous and ghastly path, arrive at last, like the 
hero of the Arabian tale, at the top of the hill of 
the singing-tree, let him not think himself at ease. 
Iet him not flatter himself that anybody else is 
so. His term of office, even in the Presidency, is 
only four vears; and this is but just time enough to 
fight the battle for the next election. When they 
lately opened on Mr. Van Buren, what foreigner 
could have supposed, from the tenor of the American 
press, that the republic was safe for a single hour? 
Who would have believed that it was safe under 
Jackson? The language in which the personal cha- 
racter and the political administration of that great 
man was discussed daily for at least eight years,—and 
a great man I, though one of his humble opponents, 
am ready to admit him to be,—that language, in 
most other countries, nay, in ours, too, would have 
been considered rough usage towards a condemned 
felon. His friends and followers, of course, were 
only the more exasperated, and became quite as 
absurd in their extravagant praise of the old gentle- 
man; like him who mounted his charger with such 
a zeal, as to get on the under 

For the upper 
Side, for want of a crupper. 





It might have been quietly admitted, that the 
General had been a wild youth. Many great men have 
been so before him. Some notorious escapades, too, 
which however I shall not here drag forward, might 
have been allowed to pass without comment; but 
no, not only were they flatly and stoutly denied, but 
all and every doubt, even as to special qualification, 
were so too: so was every political miscalculation 
and mistake, and even the possibility of either. With 
his own faithful, Jackson was infallible. He was a 
Pope—a Grand Lama. He not only never did err, 
but could not err. Some of the Dutchmen, in Penn- 
sylvania, are said to have been made to believe that 
the “old Roman” paid off the national debt out of 
his own pocket! And then stories were got up about 
attempts to assassinate him, because a certain Vir- 
ginian lieutenant, who thought himself wronged, 
undertook to right himself, by the rather republican 
liberty of pulling the President’s nose. In a word, 
a stranger reading our newspapers would suppose 
that the whole population of the Union were ripe 
for revolution,—that the Americans were restless, 
thoughtless, reckless, desperate,—instead of being 
the mercantile, the marine, the agricultural, the uni- 
versally money-making and business-driving people, 
which everybody who knows anything about them 
allows them to be. 

I need not say that Mr. Van Buren has had 
his share of the purgatory, through which all Ame- 
ricans pass into the paradise of office. He who 
has decided, even to his own satisfaction, what 
manner of man the above-mentioned functionary 
is, from the papers of the States, is wise indeed 
in his generation. It is more than anybody else 
has been able to do. It is only known that he 
is a man of ability, and that he is President. 
Rank does not infallibly imply talent all over the 
world; but in America, at least in this case, it 
certainly does. It may not be the greatest; and 
far less need it be universal; but enough it must 
be to make a man a respectable national candidate 
for a place, which such characters as Washington 
and Jefferson have occupied; and if to this be 
added that managing tact which, though not genius, 
isakin to it,—a talent, in Bacon’s phrase, for the 
* marshalling of affairs,”—I must acknowledge it will 
be found among us at present extremely serviceable. 
Modest merit is a pretty thing to talk of, but a wise 
wariness is a better property to own. This Van 
Buren has. His bitterest opponents admit this. They 
acknowledge his politic, gentlemanly, intangible, 
management ; but as no more than the stealthy foot- 
fall and vigilant cireumspection of a political grimal- 
kin. It is, however, better than this; and his success, 
especially against an opposition so full of talent, is a 
proof of it, which they ought themselves to be 
eager to admit. The President has been renowned 
for it since the commencement of his public life. 
Hence his sobriquet of the “ Arch Magician.” This 
reputation, alone, was enough to secure his election. 
It palsied the opposition, as did the military renown, 
and still more the notorious, undisputed, and never- 
wavering self-confidence and stern determination, 
of Jackson. Different from each other as these two 
men are, they succeeded mainly by similar means. 
Merits they had,—each great talents of a certain 
kind. Services had been rendered by both. But 
the over-balancing qualification was an ability to 
strike a panic into their enemies’ ranks. It was a 
renown, which made it sufficient for them to show 
themselves in the field, and to triumph without firing 
agun. Jackson was a sort of political Napoleon in 
his way; a man of destiny among parties ; and so 
is Van Buren. The former occupied the chair of 
the Union as long as it pleased him ; and his suc- 
cessor is likely to do the same. His opponents may 
struggle and flounder under him, but it is only like 
poor Sindbad and the Man of the Sea. It is a doomed 
thing. 

And now for Webster, who was one of the beaten 
candidates at the late election; having received, 
indeed, only the fourteen electoral votes of Massa- 
chusetts, his own State, out of between two and three 
hundred. 

Webster, unlike Van Buren, was not the man to 
succeed ; and I fear that he is not. I do not forget 
that I have called him a great man; and that I 
have even said he was considered, more than any 
other, the greatest man of the States. His op- 





ponents, in all their severity, admit those splendid 


talents, the indestructible evidences of which, in- 
deed, are not to be concealed ; for again, unlike Van 
Buren, who stands at the head of all “ non-committal” 
politicians, no man living has more magnanimously 
offered himself to be weighed in the balance of great 
emergencies, and in the sight of all eyes. He is as 
remarkable for the readiness with which he has taken 
hold of great, critical, and testing cases,—crises, even, 
some of them have been,—as for the extraordinary 
dignity, both personal and political, which has as 
uniformly kept him aloof from all petty and petti- 
fogging party politics, Van Buren and Webster are 
the antipodes of each other; but in nothing do they 
differ more than in this, It may almost be said, with- 
out exaggeration, that the one has laboured as strenu- 
ously for thirty years to give the political public in 
America an opportunity to know him fairly, as the 
other has to keep himself unknown. Webster has 
been always at his post; and where fighting was to 
be, he was looked for in the brunt of the battle, and 
there found. On almost all great constitutional 
and governmental questions, he has not only ap- 
peared, but so shown himself, that he could never 
afterwards disappear. His speeches on the Tariff, 
the old Bank and the late one, the War of 1812, 
the policy of Internal Improvement, and most 
other questions of national importance abroad and 
at home, are each upon record ; set forth, in broad 
daylight, for his countrymen and for posterity. 
So are many of his distinguished legal arguments, 
involving high matter of debate. So are his occa- 
sional orations, and other more strictly literary and 
intellectual exercises, for which, on great occasions, 
and for those alone, he has always been ready. The 
result is, that he is known,—not that he is in office. 
He is known too well to be there. He has too 
often, in his frank way, said or done unpopular things, 
—unpopular with some party or other; and as he 
has, first or last, trenched on the grounds of all, the 
case has become desperate. Especially, it is not 
to be forgiven, that, some thirty years ago, he was 
a “ Federalist,” and that this party was supposed to 
uphold with a strong hand the national authority in 
the constitution and in the administration, against 
that of particular States. At all events, he has laid 
himself open to attack, while his successful opponent 
has not only kept himself cased in the mail of silence, 
but snugly ensconced for the most part in some mere 
observatory, watching the shifting fortunes of battle, 
and marshalling the ranks of his followers, but never 
himself within reach of a blow. How, then, could 
there be a fair fight? 

Webster—or rather his friends, for he never 
troubled himself much about it,—fought against a 
rival, who, when he was likely to receive a home 
thrust, vanished into thin air; who, in fact, overcame 
all opposition by not fighting at all. Webster, again, 
contended only for right and truth, and their triumph, 
and not for spoil. While Van Buren, with his won- 
derful talent for such things, has worked himself into 
one place after another, nobody knows how,—lost 
sight of sometimes, like a subterranean torrent, but 
always winding his way in the dark, and coming 
out at the right place after all,—Webster has been 
all the while in the public eye, as fixed as a statue 
on a pedestal, and, as far as his own immediate in- 
terest was concerned, not much more active. It is 
not a bad incidental illustration of the difference 
between the two, that starting and ending in the same 
professions, law and politics, and certainly with no 
superior legal abilities on the part of Van Buren,— 
or with no reputation for it, which amounts to the 
same thing,—the latter has contrived to accumulate 
a princely fortune, while Webster has contrived to 
spend two or three. He is, indeed, proverbially neg- 
ligent of all selfish considerations ; careless, it must 
be admitted, to a fault. It has been even argued 
against him, that a man could not be a safe guardian 
of the public interest, who was notoriously so forget- 
ful of his own. Such is the reward of patriotism in 
our day! 

The admirers of Webster console themselves for 
his discomfiture in a way which, perhaps, includes 
the philosophy of the whole matter, though it cannot 


| be considered very flattering to their countrymen or 
| their republican feelings. Their doctrine is, that 


Webster is too great a man to succeed. There is 


| some truth in this, There is a dignity about him 
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which belongs essentially to true greatness ; a dignity 
of mind, manners, character, and purpose; a stern 
high-mindedness, willing only to move straight- 
forward, and engrossed in better things and thoughts 
than are consistent with the policy which is now in- 
dispensable to success. There is no policy at all in 
such a character—it loses all opportunities—it dis- 
dains to conciliate—it has an instinctive horror of the 
sordid rush of competition—it exposes itself to the 
world—it subjects itself to attacks which it will not 
deign to notice—it works, in a word, as greatness 
always has done, for a public, a country, a cause, it 
may be for the world,—for every thing but self. 
How can a man get into office, who does not work 
for the office, but for the world? 

The style of Webster's oratory issuch as might be 
inferred from what has been said of his general cha- 
racter. It is a great mind’s simplest expression of its 
thoughts so far as the language is concerned ; a mind 
taking hold of momentous subjects, with a deep sense 
of their importance, and with a capacity and a deter- 
mination to understand them and to make them 
understood. Of everything like ostentation there is 
ascorn that is perfectly stoical, and this too where the 
temptation seems almost irresistible. No learning 
that might be omitted—no circumlocutory mode of 
expressing what could be expressed briefly and 
pointedly—no flourishes in the way of compliments 
—no flourishes of any sort, but onward, and right 
on, he hews a way into his subject and through it; 
proving by the impression he leaves upon every mind, 
that this subject, however difficult, is thoroughly 
possessed by himself, and that he aims only at 
making it completely understood by his audience. 

Something more, however, is wanted in the forum. 
A writer derives no advantage from physical circum- 
stances, but the orator does, There are such things 
as person, voice, countenance, and action, which must 
essentially modify the influence of the speaker over 
others. Demosthenes could do nothing till he cured 
his impediment ; and a squeaking treble would mur- 
der the finest production of human genius. There is 
wanted, in fact, a physique corresponding to the in- 
tellectual; one that not only will not disparage the 
latter, but minister to its will. In this respect Mr. 
Webster is extraordinarily endowed. There is the 
fine, well-proportioned, powerful-looking frame—the 
broad chest—the ample forehead—the overhanging 
eyebrows—and the deep-set piercing black eye, with 
that strong but yet melodious voice, which all who 
hear its tones at once feel to be in unison with 
such a countenance and form. These physical ad- 
vantages to one who has the dignity not to pervert 
them to mean uses, and the mind, at the same time, 
to employ them worthily, cannot fail to be of the 
highest importance. Mr. Webster adapts himself to 
the size of the senate house, and to the calmness of 
its usual debates, with all the quietness of a polished 
gentleman in a private drawing-room. On such 
occasions, though his head would at once attract a 
stranger’s attention, he certainly might both be seen 
and heard without a suspicion of his real power. He 
is not often excited to such a degree as to put it forth. 
He does not suffer himself to be easily roused. But 
let the occasion be such as to call him out, and great 
as it may be, you find him equal to it, alike in mat- 
ter and in style: the frame is erect and full; the 
chest heaves with excitement ; a glow passes over the 
countenance; the eyes flash ; the voice pours itself 
out in terrible volumes ; the whole man is trans- 
formed. These occasions do not often come ; but 
for that very reason they are never forgotten when 
they do. No man in America can be compared 
with Webster in the irresistible power of these rare 
expressions of his highest excitement. They have 
not occurred more than two or three times in the 
American senate; but you will not meet with the 
person who has witnessed them with indifference. 

One of these cases happened on the last night of 
the session of 1835. At that time, while the House 
of Representatives sustained the administration by 
a large majority, the Senate still held out firmly, and 
with an ability on the opposition side which has 
never been rivalled, and probably never will be 
surpassed, in the States. Clay, Calhoun, and Preston, 
who are members now, were so then; with other 
able men, who have since retired from the senate. 
Business had been delayed during that session till a 
crowd of highly important matters had accumulated 





‘at the close. Among these the Appropriation Bill, 


which had lain still in the House a week or two, with 
a clause for making certain preparations against the 
French war, then by many thought to be impending, 
and, as the opposition contended, brought on by 
the recklessness of the President. Late in the last 
evening, when every senator was in his seat, and all 
engrossed with public business, this bill was returned 
abruptly from the House with a provision added 
for leaving three millions of dollars at the Presi- 
dent's disposal. The Senate was taken by surprise. 
Some members were disposed to yield at once ; the 
administration party of course. Some who would 
have resisted a large discretionary grant like this on 
ordinary occasions, were still willing under the cireum- 
stances, and at so late an hour, to leave it unopposed. 
Others feared the danger of being charged by the pub- 
lic with a factious opposition to prevent a just prepa- 
ration for defence. But Webster was none of these. 
Comprehending the whole constitutional length and 
breadth of the question at a glance, and detecting its 
supposed policy as a political measure with equal 
readiness, he met the crisis without hesitation, and 
with a crushing power of condensed argument pro- 
duced an instantaneous rejection of the bill by the 
whole opposition to a man—all the ordinary “ fence- 
men” included—and with the extraordinary addition 
of one of the leading members from the other side. 
The bill went to the House again, and was again 
sent back to the Senate, near midnight, without 
alteration! This was scarcely expected, but this 
time it did not take them by surprise. Webster rose 
on its announcement, with an expression in his counte- 
nance not to be affected by any man. One of his 
friends saw this, and would have restrained him; but he 
was roused: “ No, sir, I have something to say, and 
I will speak.” And speak he did. Nothing which 
rivals that burst of eloquence has ever been heard in 
the walls of the Senate. All men acknowledged its 
terrible power. It was not reported, and cannot be 
referred to now. No reporters were present, and 
they could not have reported it if they had been. The 
looks, tones, gestures, all were beyond the pen’s ability 
to record. It was one of those extraordinary efforts 
of a giant mind, deeply excited by considerations of 
the highest moment, which in their nature can 
happen but rarely, and which, because they do so, 
disable an auditor from doing justice in any attempt 
to describe them. 

Out of the Senate and out of his profession, which 
he has never entirely relinquished, the calls made 
upon Mr. Webster have been frequent, and re- 
sponded to with the prodigal liberality characteristic 
of great minds. One of his most splendid efforts 
on record was made soon after his removal from New 
Hampshire, the State of his birth, to Boston. This 
was an oration delivered in 1820, before a society at 
the somewhat famous little place which in New 
England is called Old Plymouth, on the occasion of 
the two hundredth anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. It was a ceremony of the deepest 
American interest, and it called together a vast as- 
sembly of persons from every quarter of the Union. 
Much was expected from the orator who spoke on 
such a spot, with such a theme ; and Webster did 
not disappoint them. It was one of the great occa- 
sions which his mind revels in; and his printed dis- 
course will be found to bear comparison with the 
productions of genius in any age. 

Another of his epochs was a eulogy delivered 
before the Bostonians, on the characters of Jef- 
ferson and Adams—an occasion interesting to 
Americans in itself, but whose interest was en- 
hanced by the circumstance that these two great 
patriots—one of them the writer of our Declaration 
of Independence, in the old Congress, and the other 
its ablest supporter in that House,—successively 
Presidents also of the Union,—and each, after going 
through a series of services and adventures almost 
unprecedented in history, living on together to a 
most extraordinary age, were reserved by Providence 
at last to die also together, and that upon the fiftieth 
anniversary of that Declaration, the great jubilee of 
the American people of the present age. Here again 
the power of the orator was severely tested, and it 
bore the trial. 

This was in 1826. Not many months before, Mr. 
Webster had come forward on another interesting 
public commemoration. This was the visit of La- 





— during his triumphal progress, as it truly 
eserves to be called, through the whole extent of 
the Union. That visit itself was calculated to excite 
the liveliest enthusiasm, especially in the popu- 
lation (as generally educated and _ intelligent, I 
hope to be excused for believing, as any community 
in Christendom), of a city which beasts, as Boston 
does, of preserving, in “ Old Fanueil Hall,” the cradle 
of the Revolution, and of having aided the cause 
by its publications, and especially by the eloquence 
of the Otises, the Quincys, the Adamses, the Han- 
cocks, and the Warrens of those stirring days, 
destined to be called, as it was by a noble lord in 
Parliament, “the head-quarters of all riots (meaning 
resistance to tyranny) in America.” The popula. 
tion of the surrounding country, also, far and near, 
as their fathers had aided and abetted the riotous 
metropolitans in their bold schemes of independence, 
and had rallied under arms together in Concord's 
blood-stained pastures, and upon the green ramparts 
of Dorchester Hills,—how could this generation of 
the children and grandchildren of those glorious old 
rebels help feeling the spirit of other days revive in 
them on an occasion like this? The entrée of the 
great and good Frenchman was, in fact, a new tocsin. 
The news of his arrival went through the towns of 
Massachusetts as the news of the “ Tea party” had 
done of yore ; and it evoked all but the dead out of 
their graves. The people turned out, as they had 
done on the memorable morn of the 19th of April, 
1775—en masse—man, woman, and child; and 
thousands upon thousands flocked into Boston. 

In this city, the presence of the “ nation’s guest” 
was happily taken advantage of, for laying, with 
great state, the foundation of a monument long 
contemplated on the summit of the celebrated Bun- 
ker Hill—a monument to the memory of that brave 
band of freemen whose stubborn gallantry undisci- 
plined as the most of them were, none could be more 
ready to acknowledge or admire than the twice- 
defeated but never-daunted English phalanx, led on 
by first-rate warriors, who yet found it so difficult 
and costly an enterprise to drive the rusty muskets 
and leathern aprons from the hill. Ah! well they 
might—Greek then met Greek. The royal soldiers 
were dipping their fingers in blood as warm, as 
generous, as English, as ever warmed a human 
frame. It was the blood of Britain’s sons, struggling 
for that liberty which their Saxon hearts taught them 
never to surrender, 

Well; Lafayette, of course, must lay the foun. 
dation stone. He was the adopted son of Wash- 
ington ; he was the only surviving general of the Re- 
volution ; he was the same old man, now grey with 
years and hard service in freedom’s cause, who, in 
his early youth, had left fortune, rank, the royal 
favour, the delights of country, kindred, home, “ to 
plunge into the dust and blood of the inauspicious 
struggle” of a people who were too poor to furnish 
him even the means of transport to their shores, 
If ever a case appealed to the heart of a people, it 
was this. And, oh! what a response was made to 
that appeal! Never in America, nor on earth, can 
such a scene return. It is not to my present pur 
pose, however, to describe it. The 17th of June, 
1823, was selected for the sadly-glorious commemo- 
ration of the fiftieth anniversary of the battle,—that 
battle !—comparatively trifling in itself,—but, for its 
character, for its effect especially, the one great con- 
flict of the age! It was a splendid day: the air 
balmy ; the sky cloudless; the whole of that beau 
tiful region which surrounds Boston wearing the alr 
of a garden filled with bloom. On the summit of 
the hill an amphitheatre was erected for the accom- 
modation of a part of the audience. The surviving 
veterans of the day mustered there in strong force, 
never to be mustered again,—for, on the last anniver- 
sary celebration (1836) only some poor thirteen 
of the number could be found ; and— 

An army now might thunder past, 
And they not heed its roar. 

There they were, however, all grim and grey, and 
the same chaplain who had prayed for the blessing 
of Heaven on his country’s cause on the morn of 
the Revolution, was present, at this close of the first 
half century of its freedom, to declare his gratitude 
and theirs. 

Such was the scene of Webster’s appearance. 
Such are the occasions on which he has always been 
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summoned, and from which he has never flinched. 
More than 20,000 persons are supposed to have been 
on this occasion within the sound of his voice ; a vast 
multitude certainly, but bearing no comparison to 
those by whom this masterly performance has since 
been read; and who, with one consent, have pro- 
nounced it, as well in the appropriate grandeur of its 
sentiments and the sublime simplicity of its style, 
worthy alike of the orator and of his theme. “ For- 
tunate man,” he called the Champion of Liberty, 
when, as he addressed him, the whole of that more 
than Olympian concourse rose as with the will of a 
single person, and listened to his words. Fortunate 
man, indeed ! but now scarcely less honoured him- 
self, to have been chosen as the organ of such a com- 
munity, for such a purpose, and to have succeeded 
in his high duty. 

It is occasions like these, as well as his daily 
Jabours in the Senate and at the bar, which have 
established the fame of Webster. He has not 
hesitated to submit such orations to the public, and 
they are open to the scrutiny of all. I can imagine, 
that to many the style may seem too sternly intel- 
lectual: stoical almost, in its straightforward scorn- 
ful directness and simplicity. It is true that he 
deals with his hearer, or his reader, somewhat hardly 
in this respect. He holds him to his work so well, 
that if he dislikes thinking continuously on a great 
question, or has but a poor desire to perfectly com- 
prehend such a subject, he may get weary of Web- 
ster, for it is ten to one he is not let off for a moment 
with any indulgence of his fancy, or any recreation 
of his passions. On, and right on, he will have to go, 
till the great argument is concluded. Then, perhaps, 
he may have some small recompense for his toil, if 
toil it has been to understand what is worth under- 
standing. He may always be sure, however, that if 
the matter in hand is really such as to call for pas- 
sion or feeling, they will come: but generally, Web- 
ster’s dignity in this respect—his apathy, if you please 
—is quite Indian, and may be thought to give some 
warrant to the fantasy, (suggested by a complexion 
which is certainly rare in the latitude he belongs to,) 
thatsome portion of the blood of that people has been 
mingled with his own. It is indeed an Outalissian ora- 
tory: he is “a man without a tear.” This is ina great 
degree constitutional with him, but perhaps not alto- 
gether, and I might have alluded beforehand to those 
circumstances of his education, which rather indicate 
that a part of this hardihood, so to call it, may be con- 
sidered a matter of habit. He was born in a small 
farming village, in the forest region of New Hamp- 
shire, the northern boundary of the Union, and was 
the son of a hard-handed and strong-minded early 
settler in the woods, who eked out a rather scanty 
living, by keeping a tavern, at the door of which Daniel 
isremembered to have made his first appearance 
in the capacity of ostler, with a measure of oats in 
hand, and a straw hat on his head, that was none 
the better for wear. The old man was uneducated, 
but he knew the worth of education by the want of 
it,and he mortgaged his farm to send his two boys 
to school, and to college: the younger of them, not 
many years since, after reaching the highest reputa- 
tion at the bar of the State, fell dead in court, 
while engaged in pleading a cause. The great states- 
man has probably never lost the wild flavour of this 
rough rural discipline. It has given him a stern, 
hardy, laborious taste; with an apparent forgetful- 
hess of the mere luxuries and graces of literature, 
and of his own art as an orator; but the contrary is 
well known to his intimate friends, and now and then 
indeed disclosed by small glimpses to the public. 
Such a mistake, indeed, is this, that when a fitting 
oeeasion does occur, he pours out such a flood of all 
the gay and graceful elegancies of a brilliant educa- 
tion, as might well make one believe, who knew him 
only thex, that nothing but poetry and sparkling 
humour was congenial to his taste. The truth is, 
that he has a taste for these, for he has a universal 
‘ympathy with all that is beautiful. He has passions, 
especially, of deep volume, and prodigious power; 
and to these he adds an imagination which, when 
the emergency truly demanded it, has never been 
found deficient. But the secret is—and this is the 
secret of his greatness—that he possesses these, and 
8 not possessed by them. He has the power of 
‘ontrolling them completely to his will; the power 

& great and noble mind, engrossed with worthy 





themes, and informed with a high, dignified, far- 
seeing, and determined spirit. This intellect has 
been disciplined not by education merely, in the 
usual sense of the word, but by what it suifered be- 
fore getting and in getting it; by the education, 
in other words, of external circumstances. Mr, 
Webster is a noble specimen of a self-educated 
man. Some facilities have been furnished him, but 
circumstances and his own spirit have concurrently 
impelled him to husband, select, and digest them, 
as only the good appetite, and the hard labour 
of what is called adversity, and the thirst of a fine 
intellect yet unsupplied, can enable a man or a 
boy to appreciate the means of education. Thus, 
what has been taught him, what he has heard and 
read, his book edueation, has entered deep into his 
soul, and become, like good food, a portion of the 
flesh and blood of his system ; coveted, understood, 
and used; and meanwhile, mingling always with his 
fellow men, and compelled to great exertions, he has 
accomplished by a gradual and natural process the 
great end of all discipline—the developement of him- 
self. Facilities indeed! they may be called so; but 
what would most men have made of such? What 
have they made? Nothing. The world is full of faci- 
lities thrown away, unappreciated, unapplied. It is 
only a great man that either can use them as they 
ought to be used, or can do without them: mind, like 
Webster’s, infinite in resources, cannot be left on so | 
desolate an island of poverty, as to find itself disabled | 
or discouraged. It will create what is wanting. It | 
will make the best of what is. But, above all, where- 
ever it is, and whatever may be the abundance which | 
surrounds it, whatever the temptation to a luxu- 
rious or a passive existence, in the world of edu- | 
cation, it will not suffer itself to be overlaid with its 
facilities. It will not sit still, to be crowned with an 
education which, after all, though glittering, is only 
external. Its own action is its great aim. It must 
be developed, disciplined, inured. It must he able 
at all times, and at a moment's notice, to work, to 
suffer, to indulge itself, to abstain. It must be, ina 
word, master of itself. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Alexandria, Oct. 

* Water and weather make men happy.” 

Persian Embassador. 

T could searcely set out on my intended journey 
among the wandering tribes of Sem, with a more ap- 
propriate motto than those words by which Hussein 
Khan summed up his exposition of human happiness 
in Persia. You have seen this Eastern envoy in 
London. In the French steamer where I met him, 
he was as silent and as stately as possible, and passed 
many days without opening his lips. One evening, 
however, a disputed point in a game of chess made 
him communicative, and he told us many wonders 
about feats of arms and rare jewels. He next talked 
of men and manners. In his opinion, there are only 
three great men in Europe, viz. Prince Metternich, 
the Duke of Wellington, and the King ofthe French. 
Lord Palmerston is “not very much wise ;” and 
Providence is sometimes wrong, in order that his 
Lordship may be right. You see, that discontented 
Eastern statesmen know how to construe a hard sen- 
tence just as well as a Western newspaper. 

We left his Persian Excellency at Syra, and were 
soon safely anchored in the port of Alexandria, than 
which, few can present a more noble collection of 
floating fortresses. It is hard to tread with indiffer- 
ence on the site of this ancient city, which, with 
Rome and some few others, has preserved its name 
unchanged from the remotest antiquity. This little 
spot of land, between the Nile and the Desert, is 
still the brightest remnant of the master-mind who 
founded its walls, and brought the hundred arms of 
commerce to give life to its harbour. Alexandria 
has grown illustrious by the schools of its philoso- 
phers, and the visits of its astronomers: it has been 
hallowed, too, by the pen of Fathers, and the blood of 
holy ntartyrs. How different in its modern garb! 
The ancients built round the old harbour—that 
genuine centre of a commercial city ; the moderns 
throng to a narrow neck of land, where the soil is 
barren, and breathes unknown and noxious vapours, 
revealed at intervals by the Plague. This is not the 
grand city of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, watered with 





fountains loaded with the fragrance of India, and 


whose citizens were perfumed with spices, even in 
their last cold and narrow abode. Then, as in her 
present day, Alexandria was seated near the salt 
lake Meotis, and not far from the banks of the Nile, 
so unhealthy after its overflowings; but the science 
of preserving the health of a city was then better 
understood. 

I have this day rambled through that part of the 
town where upwards of 130,000 Mussulmen are 
gathered in low and scanty dwellings. My Arab 
guide cautioned me not to go through the market, 
for the sailors of Stamboul had flocked there in large 
numbers, and the turbaned Fellahh dared not resent 
their insults. We, however, stopped at the slave- 
market: there were upwards of one hundred human 
beings on sale, mostly young females. Some few 
came from Darfour, many from Djebel Nouba and 
Kordofin. I stopped amidst the Galla slaves, and 
questioned each of them about their parents and 
country. Their answers excited a painful interest ; 
for, as they told me how they were named by their 
mothers, these little children would look sideways, 
ashamed to speak of their homes and families before 
rude, unfeeling strangers. I repeatedly asked them 
—* Where is your country ?"—* Limmou, the land 
of many waters”—* Nono, the happy land”—* Horro, 
seven days* journey beyond Basso, in Gojam”— 
“ Touloma, which no white man ever saw.” These 
were their answers; and, as the slave-dealers passed 
closer, they would droop their heads, as if their 
masters could understand the language of the Gallas. 


| Two little girls sat apart: their fingers were dyed 


with khennay, their eyes tinged with antimony, and 


| their hair plaited according to the Ethiopian 


fashion. To all my questions, they answered by 
that dignified and scornful silence which I had so 
often remarked among the little Gallas. Iwas near 


| giving up my inquiries, when I thought of repeating 
| the first words of an Ilmorma song, well known by 


the unfortunate slaves :— 

I am a little unweaned calf, 

Why have you sold me? 

Tam a little child, walking on hands and knees, 

Why have you sold me’ &e. 
On hearing her native ditty, one of the little girls hid 
her head in her companion’s lap, saying—* I know 
it, my country is Nono.” Though Galla children 
seldom or never cry, I could see that I had re-opened 
a wound half healed, and I hastened away from the 
little slave girl. Antuony b’AspapiE. 





MUSICAL FESTIVAL AT BRUNSWICK. 

[Since our last publication, the missing letter, alluded to 
in a note, has arrived. As the commencement of the series 
of Notices of Music in North Germany, we have thought 
it best to give it in its original form, though out of date 
and place.) 

Brunswick, September 9, 1839. 

No one, be he ever so experienced, who has given 
himself up to the spirit of the time, will be, for a good 
week, cool enough to offer anything like a sober 
analysis of the Musical Festival now just over. In 
my eyes, too, it has had every advantage which could 
enhance a new pleasure, the weather has been bril- 
liant ; the locale most engaging: how much so, those 
alone can understand who have posted for a day and 
night through the doleful wastes of Hanover—bar- 
ren—unpeopled—and where the one solitary sign of 
the schoolmaster abroad manifests itself in the infinity 
of recently-planted birch-trees which fringe the road 
between Haarburg and Celle. I am charmed with 
Brunswick: there is an air of comfort and cheerful- 
ness in its narrow winding streets, spreading into 
polygonal places, adorned with richly-foliaged trees, 
—a rich antiquity in certain of its buildings, as, for 
instance, the Rathhaus, and the Cloth Hall, with 
the quaint and fantastic fountain, their neighbour,— 
to say nothing of the Cathedral, where Caroline 
of England lies buried, with its Byzantine altar- 
piece and candelabrum, of the same date as the stift 
bronze Lion in the place without. Then, among 
its modern attractions, Brunswick possesses a rich 
and tasteful new palace scarcely finished, which puts 
our own Pimlico monstrosity té shame, and does all 
honour to its architect, Herr Ottmer, who also built 
the Sing-Academie at Berlin. Add to this, that an 
unusual share of beauty looks out at the shop-doors 
of Brunswick, and drives up and down the streets in 
equipages, somewhat farcical, I own,—that there is 
an all-pervading air of good-nature and friendliness, 
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an absence of formality in social intercourse, includ- 
ing even such a very bird of passage as your corre- 
spondent,—and you will admit that a tolerably suffi- 
cient list of materials for three days’ pleasure is made 
out before the chief attraction is reached,—the musi- 
cal performances in the Egidien Kirche and the 
Mediciniseches Garten; and, what has been scarcely 
less notable and interesting, the apotheosis of Men- 
delssohn, who came hither from Leipsic, to conduct 
his own oratorio of * St. Paul,’ the strong point of the 
meeting. 

To begin with the beginning: you must imagine 
the voluntary association of all the musical inhabi- 
tants of the place, assisted by friends from Hanover, 
&c.,—you must fancy young ladies of the first family 
not disdaining to sing the same notes, or to wear the 
same pretty uniform as the chorus-singers from the 
Opera House, while their fathers and brothers took 
as easy and friendly a part with their less distin- 
guished townsmen. The fruit of this was a heart in 
their singing, and, at the same time, a refinement, 
which I have never heard at home, in any orchestra, 
whether amateur or professional. The numbers of 
band and chorus mustered about 500,—the solo vocal 
parts were taken by an amateur contralto, Madame 
Fischer Achten, Herr Schmetzer, and Herr Fischer, 
the three last belonging to the Court theatre, and two 
of them among the best singers now in Germany. The 
Egidien Kirche is a fragment of a fine Gothic build- 
ing, which, [ suspect, has suffered in the wars—not 
very good for musical purposes, from its extreme 
height. But the ultra-vibration thus caused was 
counteracted in the most satisfactory manner— 
namely, by the presence of an immense audience. 
The church was filled on Friday morning, soon after 
nine o'clock, by an auditory, like the orchestra, made 
up of all classes, from the Duke downwards to his 
humblest subjects, the women still wearing the 
national black scuil-cap, with its long pendant loops 
of broad ribbon; gentle and simple, all alike good- 
humoured, accommodating, interested in what was 
going on, not merely in the music, but in the master. 
Every day was marked by some new honour and 
compliment publicly paid to Mendelssohn, beginning 
with the rich garland of autumn flowers wreathed 
round his conductor’s desk; and these were too in- 
timately a part of the “ celebrity” to be passed over 
in its record. 

*St. Paul,’ as a whole, went excellently well. 
Three features in its performance were novelties to 
me: one,—the absence of an organ in the choruses to 
support and to blend together the vocal parts,—was a 
greatloss. Butit wasalmost compensation for this, to be 
relieve from the offensive male counter-tenor voices, 
which no tradition or authority will ever make en- 
durable to me in English part-singing. The low 
female voices, which supplied their places, were suffi- 
ciently audibleand emphatic,and gave that mellowness 
of effect to the quartett, for which I had long listen- 
ed in vain. It was another agreeable novelty to 
hear the whole oratorio executed without one solitary 
change, cadence, or ornament on the part of any 
singer. ‘To be sure, the music of ‘St. Paul’ lies sin- 
gularly above the reach of embroiderers. Yet, while 
recognizing the superior purity of German vocalists, 
and further declaring that Madame Fischer Achten 
and Herr Schmetzer sung very well (the latter being 
much improved since he figured for a few weeks 
as the Romeo—a most Dutch-built one !—of a Ger- 
man operatic company in London), I am bound also 
to say that, compared with our own Phillips, Herr 
Fischer, in the part of Paul, was dry, tuneless, and 
unimpressive ; while the lady who sung that beauti- 
ful Arioso,* But the Lord is mindful of his own, was 
yet more strikingly inferior in style and sentiment to 
Mrs, A. Shaw. 17 we could only persuade our singers 
to respect their author as much as their own favourite 
airs and graces, we need not, in that chapter, have any 
fears of German supremacy ! 

*St. Paul’ was over about one o'clock, and, by this 
time, the audience (who had, nevertheless, by no 
means fasted while their ears were feasting) began 
to think of dinner. The town became all alive ; 
the ladies, in full evening dress, walking and driving 
about in the bright sunshine, and many eagerly 
streaming towards the Medicinisches Garten, to secure 
places at the dinner table, formed a show as pretty 
as it was un-English. As the public banquet given 
to Mendelssohn was to be a special solemnity, we did 





not sit down till three. The place where it was held 
—a sort of Ridotto, in the Brunswick Vauxhall—was 
gaily decorated with garlands and transparencies, in 
which the composer’s name was displayed. His 
picture, too, was at one end of the room, arranged 
shrine-wise, with candles before it; for, even at that 
early hour, the room was artificially lighted. Be- 
tween three and four hundred persons—as many 
ladies as gentlemen, partook of that trying thing to 
English stomachs, a German dinner ; and, while the 
courses made their slow round—in all of about three 
hours’ duration—the composer’s health was drunk 
with vociferous honours; speeches were made, mer- 
cifully shorter than the oratorical displays at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, and sundry pieces of music 
sung: the first, an ode of thanks and welcome, ad- 
dressed to the hero of the day, copies of which were 
handed about. Anything like theuproar at the close of 
the feast, I never heard: a mixture of shouts for** Eis,” 
(ice), an artillery of champagne corks exploding, 
and ovations to the principal singers of the morn- 
ing, the whole harmonized by a plenteous emission of 
tobacco smoke. But the whole orgy was closed 
about half-past six; and by nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, everything seemed quiet and asleep in the town. 
The second day’s performance, in the Egidien 
Kirche, was less interesting. Its programme com- 
prised a psalm, by Schneider, of no very exalted 
merit; the ‘Hallelujah’ of the Messiah, in which 
breadth of style seemed, to me, wanting; Weber's 
* Jubilee’ overture; a solo on the violin, well played 
by Herr Miiller (the head of the famous Brunswick 
quartett); another on theclarionet, as well executed by 
Herr Tretbar; and Beethoven’s c minor Symphony. 
This was capitally played, because capitally conduct- 
ed; and, in recognition of the latter merit, at its close, 
another “ honour” was rendered to Mendelssohn, in 
the form of a feu de joie of bouquets, which the chorus, 
by preconcerted signal, directed against him. But 
this was a trifle compared with what took place in 
the evening, at the ball, held in the Court theatre, 
with a spacious range of saloons attached, for refresh- 
ment and supper. The stage and the pit were laid 
together for the dancers; but, on our first arrival, the 
curtain was down, as usual. On Mendelssohn's 
arrival, however, he was arrested, at the door, by two 
young ladies, who conducted him forwards, and, the 
curtain then rising, disclosed a temporary pavilion, 
erected at the extreme depth of the stage, under which 
the composer received the honours of coronation. I 
have purposely not dwelt upon the details of this, for 
well know how Della Cruscan such recitals will 
appear to the English. I must insist, however, that, 
seen on its own proper ground, the keenest and most 
captious satirist could have found nothing but what 
was natural and becoming,—in appropriate corre- 
spondence with the tone of mingled earnestness and 
gaiety which distinguished this Festival from all 
others I have attended.—I have no room to describe 
Mendelssohn’s morning concert, which closed the 
festivities, as I hope to have further opportunities of 
speaking of his pianoforte playing, which was its 
principal feature. H. F.C. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir is very pleasant to play the gossip when we can 

greet the public, like Cowper's post-boy, with 
News from all nations lumbering at our back. 

We have this week received letters from Mr. 
D*Abbadie, now at Alexandria on his route to Abys- 
sinia—from our musical correspondent in Germany 
—Sketches of Character: American Statesmen, 
from our transatlantic correspondent—and we have 
other letters and matters of intcrest, some of which 
must be deferred, and others briefly noticed and dis- 
missed. To begin with a subject of scientific impor- 
tance. The Havre papers of the 31st ult., in announc- 
ing the return of the Recherche corvette fromthe north, 
add the following sketch of her voyage. The cor- 
vette, it will be remembered, left the port of Havre 
in June last—her first point being, the Faroe Isles, 
the astronomical position of which was fixed by the 
expedition. While at Thorshaven, the capital, geo- 
logical and other researches were made: Thorshaven 
was left on the Ist of July :—on the 12th, the expe- 
dition arrived at Hammerfest, from whence, after 
some days’ rest, it proceeded to Spitzbergen. The 
Isle Cherie, which last year was surrounded by an 
impassable barrier of ice, was visited ; and the officers 





| availed themselves of the opportunity to determine 


its geographical position, and to make geological re. 
searches: the latter, however, were cut short by the 
inclemency of the weather, and the extreme difficulty 
of landing. From thence, the Recherche sailed for 
one of the northern ports of Spitzbergen. Contrary 
winds, snow,and mists, prevented the corvette reach. 
ing the 80th degree of latitude, and anchoring in 
Magdalena’s Bay, before the 31st of July. From 
this point, parties visited the anchorage of Smérem- 
berg, and Hakluyt’s Head, the north-western extre- 
mity of Spitzbergen. In spite of the continual snow, 
a chart was drawn of Magdalena Bay, and that of 
Hambourg ; and magnetical and meteorological obser- 
vations were made on land four times in the hour, 
during ten successive days. Nothing could be more 
desolate than these latitudes. The few fishers who 
visit the coast were southward of the isle. More 
than two hundred tombs, however, attesting the visits 
of former navigators and whale-fishers, were disco- 
vered on one of the headlands of Magdalena Bay; 
and, besides these, the remains of several unburied 
bodies. On the 15th of August, the Recherche quitted 
Spitzbergen ; and the expedition determined the geo- 
graphical position of the principal points westward 
of the isle on its return to Hammerfest, which it 
reachedon the 23rd. On the 29th, the members of 
the scientific commission quitted the Recherche, to 
return homeward through Lapland, while the vessel 
made her way back to France, touching at Berghen, 
Mandal, and Christiana. 

A letter from Edkem Bey, the Minister of Public 
Instruction in Egypt, who received his education in 
aris, and was recently in that capital on a mission 
from the Viceroy, gives some details of interest rela- 
tive to the progress of instruction under his ministry, 
“The schools,” he says, “ are proceeding favourably, 
Hekekedn Bey, the brother-in-law of Artym Bey, is 
busy about the organization and establishment of a 
school of arts and trades. At El-Khanke, a school, 
called the Princes’ School, has been founded, where 
the sons of His Highness receive an education suited 
to their condition. The translation into Arabic of 
Legendre’s Geometry has been completed, and it will 
be printed as speedily as possible. A translation of 
the Elements of Algebra has also been made and 
printed. In the translation of works having relation 
to the arts and sciences, it has been necessary for the 
expression of new ideas, or the naming of new ob 
jects, to form new words, by borrowing from those 
languages which have preceded us in the same paths. 
To avoid confusion, and simplify the labours of those 
who are occupied in such translations, I have thought, 
with Refah-Effendi, that it would be well to collect 
such technical words as have been already adopted, 
and to translate or adopt such others as are to be 
found in the French tongue,—forming the whole into 
a dictionary of technical words. Refah-Effendi, in 
conjunction with the Sheikhs, and other men of 
science who have undertaken translations, would be 
commissioned to this useful labour.” The execution 
of this project has been commenced, at Paris, under 
the direction of the Head of the Egyptian mission, 
M. Jomard; who has furnished to Refah-Effendi 
and his colleagues, the plan of a General 'Technico- 
logical Dictionary, indispensable alike to the task of 
instruction, and that of translation. 

The Autumn catalogue of the Leipsic book-fair.an- 
nounces this year 4,07 1 new works. If wesubtract from 
this all pamphlets and fugitive productions, there still 
remains, it appears, a number more than three times 
as great as that of the published works twenty years 
ago. It is said that the northern and eastern parts 
of Germany are most fertile in theology, philosophy, 
and belles lettres,—the south and west in history, 
politics, and natural science. Six hundred and 
thirty-five works and pamphlets, exclusively devot 
to the subject of theology, have come forth during 
the summer. Among these are, a new edition of the 
works of Luther, in twenty-eight volumes—transla- 
tionsof those of Pascal—of * Watson’s Life of Wesley, 
and several attempts to popularize the celebrated 
work of Strauss, for the benefit of the rising generation, 
and that sex for whose powers of digestion the original 
is presumed to be too hard and heavy food. In the 
department of philosophy, there appears to be at 
edition of the works of Kant, and a collection of the 
writings of Krug—in that of politics, only two works 
of much interest, and both anonymous: the one 
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entitled ‘Germany and Russia,’ appeared at Mann- 

heim, and is intended to warn the Germans against 

Russian influence ; the other ‘The European Pent- 

archy,’ was published at Leipsic, and has precisely 
a contrary object. 
though principally in works on German history. 

Besides these, are Ranke’s ‘ Contributions from the 

Archives of Britain,’ Arndt’s ‘History of Sweden,’ 

Von Hammer's ‘ History of the Mongols, and 

Gallery of the Arabian Caliphs,’ Strinnholm’s ‘ Ex- 

litions of the Vikings of Ancient Scandinavia,’ 
and Ustrialon’s ‘ History of Russia.” There are 
several works of interest on geography and natural 
science. Among the former the * Travels of Prince 
Max von Neuwied,’ in North America, ‘ Riippell’s 
Travels in Abyssinia,’ (reviewed in our paper this 
day,) and Schubert’s in the East. Homeopathy 
appears to be on the decline, but there are several 
works on Somnambulism and ‘ Geisterwesen.? The 
department of poetry and fiction presents little beside 
translations and collected works—and that of the 
drama is poorest of all. A rumour, which may be ac- 
cepted by way of counterblast to the lamentations 
of acorrespondent over the dearth of rising German 
musical composers, mentions the success, at Weimar, 
of an opera composed by Walter von Goethe, the 
grandson of the great poet:—we may here advert, too, 
to the recent performance of ‘Don Giovanni’ at 
Munich, given in aid of the funds for Mozart’s monu- 
ment, and in the presence of his widow. Another 
breath of fame declares, that the power and pos- 
sessions of the late Lady Hester Stanhope are 
about to fall into the hands of a personage no less 
distinguished than Prince Piickler Muskau himself. 
Coming homeward from Germany, we must notice 
the recent decease of Mr. Van Schamps, of Ghent, 
whose admirable gailery of pictures was so long a 
“lion” in that interesting city. It was said there that 
the collection would be immediately broken up and 
offered for sale—if so, we hope that “the powers 
that be” in England will not neglect the opportunity 
of judicious purchase. 

Our accounts from Paris state, that the election of 
a member of the Académie Frangaise, in the room of 
the late M. Michaud, will not take place earlier than 
next month. By some mistake, the Paris papers 
announced the nomination for the sitting of that body 
in the present week. 

Two fragments of University intelligence are wel- 
come, as signs of that reciprocation which must pro- 
ceed from, or lead to, enlightenment; the first, 
however, reads oddly enough, being a grace which 
passed the Cambridge senate on the 2nd of this 
month, “to grant to the University of Athens, for 
their library, such of the books printed at the Pitt 

on account of the University, as the Syndics 
may think proper to select ;” the other is the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Jerrard, of the London Univerity, as an 
eomniner for the Tripos of Cambridge for the year 
840. 

According to a statement in the Educational Ma- 
gazine, the authorities of Guy’s Hospital, anxious to 
provide for the medical students similar advantages 
to those possessed by young men at the universities, 
have it in contemplation to erect chambers, with 
dining-hall, buttery, and kitchen, attached to the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the hospital; and it is 
calculated that such furnished apartments could be 
profitably let, at charges ranging, according to the ac- 
commodation, at from 10s. to 20s.a week ; of course 
the whole arrangement of the internal economy to be 
under the control of the authorities of the hospital. 
The idea seems a good one, though it would be better, 
perhaps, to follow the custom of the universities, 
and let the apartments unfurnished, each in-com- 
ing paying to the out-going tenant the value of the 
hecessary furniture, according to an estimate to be 
given in to the authorities by an official appraiser. 

e submit this project to the Council of University 

llege, as especially deserving consideration: they 

ve a large and unsightly piece of waste ground, 
which might be judiciously appropriated to this pur- 
pose. The building, as designed by Mr. Wilkins, 
might thus be perfected at once ; for we have little 
doubt, considering the value of property in that situ- 
ation, that such arrangements could be entered into 
with capitalists, as would induce them to embark in 
he speculation,—a right of purchase, on equitable 
fms, being reserved to the Council. 


Historical literature is very rich, 


It is difficult to keep pace with the musical and 
dramatic life of Paris. One feuilleton brings us 
flaming accounts of the success of M. Masset, the 
new tenor at the Opéra Comique, who is said to be a 
dangerous rival to Duprez; another, a promise of a 
new symphony with solos and choruses, by M. Ber- 
lioz, on the story of * Romeo and Juliet,’ a homage, 


to the success of M. Révial, another young French 
tenor singer, who went recently to Italy to study, and 
has already made a great impression upon the public 
at Milan; a fourth talks of a new dramaticle, * Miss 


and Annette, figures as the heroine; a fifth, and last, 
chronicles M. Moscheles, at a soirée at St. Cloud, 
where his pianoforte-playing and compositions, alter- 
nately with those of M. Chopin, were highly relished 
and applauded. 

At home, meanwhile, though we can bring forward 
no parallels from our theatres or our palace, we are 
not altogether idle. Spohr, it is said, is writing, or 
has written, a new symphony, which is to be per- 
formed at the Philharmonic Coicerts of next sea- 
son. It gave us great pleasure to hear, a day or 
two since, as good evidence of the increasing taste for 
the best music in England, of the formation of re- 
gular quartett-concerts in Manchester and Birming- 
ham: others were talked of for Liverpool, where 
subscription concerts on a grander scale are again 
established, with every promise of a large patronage. 

To conclude for the week, we must announce the 
recent elections of Mr. P. Hardwick, as an Associate 
of the Royal Academy, and of Mr. Cockerell, to the 
Professorship of Architecture, in room of the late 
Mr. Wilkins. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

This Fstablishment will be CLOSED for the 
SATURDAY, the 30th instant.—The Pictures now ¢ 
represent the CORONATION of HER MAJES 
vk *LORIA, in Westminster Abbey. and the INTE 
CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, at Florence, with all the effects 
of Light and Shade from Noon till Midnight. Both Paintings 
are by Le Cueva.ierR Bouton.—Open from Ten till Four. 

ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
ADELAIDE STREET, West STRAND. 

The only Specimens of the Daguerréotype in England, exe- 
cuted by M. Daguerre himself, are to be seen at this Institution. 
Admittance, Is. extra. The Steam Gun, Microscope, Model of 
the Archimedes, Polarization of Light, New Pumps, &c. 

Open Daily at Ten, A.m.—Admittance, Is. 










SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 6.—The first meeting for the session was 
held on Wednesday, the Rev. Prof. Buckland, D.D., 
President, in the chair. 

The following communications were read :— 

1, ‘A Notice of Showers of Ashes, which fell on 
board the Roxburgh, off the Cape de Verd Islands, 
in February last,’ by the Rev. W. B. Clarke.—On 
Tuesday, February 4th, the latitudeof theship at noon 
was 14° 31’ N., longitude 25° 16’ W. The sky was 
overcast, and the weather thick, and insufferably op- 
pressive, though the thermometer was only 72°. At 
three p.m., the wind suddenly lulled into a calm, 
then rose from the S8.W., accompanied by rain, and 
the air appeared to be filled with dust, which affected 
the eyes of the passengers and crew. At noon on the 
5th of February, the latitude of the Roxburgh was 
12° 36’ N., longitude 24° 13’ W.; the thermometer 
stood at 72°, and the barometer at 30°—the height 
which it had maintained during the voyage from 
England. The volcanic island of Fogo, one of the 
Cape de Verds, was about forty-five miles distant. 
The weather was clear and fine, but the sails were 
found to be covered with an impalpable, reddish 
brown powder, which, Mr. Clarke states, resembled 
many of the varieties of ashes ejected from Vesuvius, 
and evidently was not sand, blown from the African 
deserts. The author also mentions the following in- 
stances of similar phenomena, chiefly on the autho- 
rity of the officers of the Rorbuggh :—In June 1822, 
the ship Kingston, of Bristol, bound to Jamaica, 
while passing near Fogo, had her sails covered with 
a similar brownish powder, which, it is said, smelt 
strongly ofsulphur. In the latitude of the Canaries, 


and longitude 35° W., showers of ashes have been 
noticed two or three times. At Bombay, dust, on 
one occasion, fell on the decks of the vessels to the 





it may be presumed, to Paganini; a third alludes | 


Kelly,’ in which our own incomparable Betty Finikin | 


| blown from Arabia. In January, 1838, dust was 
| noticed by the crew of a ship navigating the China 
| Sea, and at a considerable distance from the Bashee 
Islands, one of which had been previously seen in 
eruption. In 1812, ashes fell on the deck of a packet 
| bound to the Brazils, and when 1,000 miles from 
| land. 
2. A letter from Mr. Caldecleugh, dated Sintiago 
de Chili, 18th of February, 1839, containing the de- 
claration of the maséer and part of the crew of the 
| Chilian brig Thily, of the discovery, during the 
| evening of the 12th of February, of three volcanic 
islands, about thirty leagues to the east of Juan Fer- 
nandez, The island which was first noticed appeared, 
at the time of its discovery, to be rising out of the 
| Sea: it afterwards divided into two pyramids, which 
crumbled away, but their base remained above the 
level of a violent surge; and in the course of the 
same evening, the height of the island was, for a 
time, again considerably increased. The other two 
voleanic islets bore further southwards. During the 
night, the crew of the T'hily noticed, at intervals, a 
light in the same direction. 
| 3. *A letter addressed to Mr. Lyell, by Mr. 
Buddle, of Newcastle, on depressions produced in 
the surface of the ground by the excavation of beds 
of coal.’ 

The effects described in this paper are stated to 
depend on the four following conditions :—I1st. The 
depth of the seam of coal below the surface. 2nd. 
The thickness of the seam. 3rd. The nature of the 
strata between the seam of coal and the surface. 4th. 
Whether the pillars of coal are wholly or partially 
removed. 

If the depth from the surface does not exceed 
thirty fathoms, and sandstone forms the greater part 
of the mass overlying the seam, the subsidence is 
nearly, if not quite, equal to the thickness of the coal 
removed ; but if * metal-stone,” or shale, constitute 
the bulk of the beds, the hollow produced by the 
settling of strata is less. This rule, depending on 
the nature of the intervening mass, is said to be 
maintained at all depths. Of the proportional effect 
produced in the surface, Mr. Buddle has not been 
able to obtain any accurate information, the amount 
depending on the four conditions enumerated above ; 
but the depth of the depression depends less on the 
thickness of the seam than on its entire removal. In 
the Newcastle pits, where large pillars of coal are 
left, in the first instance, and when these are subse- 
quently removed, blocks or “ stooks,” of considerable 
strength, are suffered to remain, for the purpose of 
protecting the colliers from the exfoliation of the 
roof, the sinking of the superincumbent mass is re- 
tarded, and several years sometimes elapse before 
the excavation is completely closed, or the overlying 
strata are finally settled down. In the Yorkshire 
system—by which all the coal, with the exception of 
small temporary pillars, is removed in the first in- 
stance, the roof being supported by wooden props 
and stone pillars—the overlying strata subside imme- 
diately after the coal is removed. It is only where 
water occurs on the surface, or a railway traverses a 
coal-field, that the amount of depression can be ac- 
curately ascertained. In one instance, the removal 
of a bed of coal six feet thick, one-fourth having 
been left in “ stooks,” the depth being 100 fathoms, 
and the overlying strata principally sandstone, a 
pond of water accumulated to the depth of rather 
more than three feet, by the settling of the strata. In 
another instance, where a railway crossed a district 
from beneath which three beds of coal had been suc- 
cessively removed, it had been found necessary to 
restore the level of the railway three times. The 
aggregate thickness of the seams of coal was nearly 
15 feet, the depth of the lowest 107 fathoms, of the 
highest 73, and the mass of the overlying strata con- 
sisted of shale. The extent of each settlement was 
not measured, but the total was 5 feet 6 inches; and 
this comparatively small amount Mr. Buddle ex- 
plains by the railway passing near one end of the 
excavated tract. A still higher seam is now in pro- 
gress of being worked; and it affords an excellent 
opportunity for ascertaining the effects produced by 
the pressure of the superincumbent mass. Innumer- 
able vertical cracks pass through the seam, as well 
as the pavement and roof, or the beds immediately 
above and below it; but they are perfectly close, ex- 





depth of an inch, and it was supposed to have been 


cept around the margin of the settlement. Along 
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this line, the seam is splintered, the pavement and 
roof are fissured and bent down, and the cracks are 
frequently open. Within the area of the settlement, 
the pavement, on the contrary, is as smooth as if it 
had not been disturbed, the cracks are close, and the 
coal is not splintered, but rendered tougher ; or, in 
the language of the colliers, more “ woody.” This 
effect, Mr. Buddle ascribes to the escape of gas by 
the cracks; and the same changes are sometimes 
produced by other causes, when the coal is said to be 
winded. . 

4. ‘On the-relative Ages of the tertiary and post- 
tertiary deposits of the Basin of the Clyde,’ by James 
Smith, Esq., of Jordan Hill.—In former communi- 
cations, Mr. Smith shewed, that deposits in the basin 
of the Clyde had been elevated above the level of 
the sea during very recent geological epochs; and 
that some of these beds contain testacea, which indi- 
cate the prevalence, during the period of their accu- 
mulation, of a colder climate in Scotland than exists 
at present. In this paper, he confines his remarks 
to subsequent observations, which afford most satis- 
factory evidence that these comparatively modern 
deposits are divisible into two distinct formations, 
differing in their Fauna, and separated by a wide 
interval of time. In the older of these formations, 
Mr. Smith has found from ten to fifteen per cent. of 
extinct or unknown species of testacea; but in the 
newer, only such shells as inhabit the British seas. 
He accordingly places the former among the newest 
pliocene, or pleistocene, deposits of Mr. Lyell, and 
the latter among the post-tertiary series. Both 
of these accumulations he nevertheless considers to 
be older than the human peried. In the lowest 
part of the pleistocene formation of the basin of the 
Clyde, Mr. Smith places the unstratified mass of 
clay and boulders, locally called “ till’? ; and in the 
upper, which rests upon it, the beds of sand, 
gravel, and clay, containing marine shells, a portion 
of which are extinct or unknown. He is of opi- 


nion, that some of the similar’accumulations in the 
basin of the Forth and the Tay will probably prove 


to be of the same age, as well as the elevated ter- 
races of Glenroy, recently shown by Mr. Darwin to 
be of marine origin. He is also convinced, that a 
very great proportion of the superficial beds of sand, 
gravel, and clay, will be ascertained to be tertiary, 
although the absence of organic remains must render 
it difficult to obtain, on all occasions, satisfactory 
evidence. During the post-tertiary epoch, or while 
the beds containing only existing testacea were accu- 
mulated, changes of level in the basin of the Clyde 
must have taken place to the amount of forty feet ; 
but during the human period no change appears to 
have occurred. The paper concludes with a list of 
the fossil shells obtained by Mr. Smith, and not found 
living in the British seas, or of doubtful existence in 
them. The number of the species is twenty-four— 
six of which occur in the crag of England, three in 
the most recent tertiary strata of Sweden, and seven 
in a living state in the North seas. 

5. * On the noxious gases emitted from the chalk 
and overlying strata in sinking wells near London,’ 
by Dr. Mitchell—The most abundant deleterious 
gas in the chalk is the carbonic acid ; and it is said 
to occur in greater quantities in the lower than the 
upper division of the formation. The distribution of 
it, however, in that portion of the series is very un- 
equal, it having been found to issue in considerable 
volumes from one stratum, while from those imme- 
diately above and beneath none was emitted. Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and carburetted hydrogen gases 
sometimes occur where the chalk is covered with 
sand, and London clay, as well as in other situations. 
In making the Thames Tunnel they have been both 
occasionally given out, and some inconvenience has 
been experienced by the workmen: but in no in- 
stance have the effects been fatal. In the districts 
where sulphuretted hydrogen gas occurs, the dis- 
charge increases considerably after long continued 
rain, the water forcing it out from the cavities in 
which it had accumulated. The paper contained 
several cases of well-diggers having been suffocated 
from not using proper precautions. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Nov. 2.—Prof. Wilson in the chair.—Capt. W. C. 
Manesty, Thomas Law Blane, Esq., and Capt. Hine 
were elected Members. : 


General Briggs addressed the Meeting, on the 
subject of a paper which was read at the close of 
the last session, by Mr. W. Morley, announcing the 
discovery of a part of a work, the Jami-al Tawaris:h, 
which had been for some centuries lost to the world. 
That was sufficiently curious, but he had now to an- 
nounce a matter much more extraordinary, and, in 
fact, almost incredible, which was, that very recently, 
another portion of the same lost work had been found 
in London ; and that the two portions found, although 
probably separated for centuries, had once actually 
formed the same individual volume. The way in 
which this was made out would appear in the paper 
he was about to read, and which was written by D. 
Forbes, Esq., Professor of Oriental Languages at 
King’s College. The notices already given of the 
first portion discovered of this work (see Atheneum, 
No. 609), render it unnecessary to say more here of 
this second portion than to give the account of its 
discovery. Mr. Forbes in his paper stated, that in 
the course of his professional duties, he had visited a 
house in which was deposited a collection of Oriental 
MSS., which belonged to the late Colonel Baillie. 
One of these, a large Arabic MS., with many pictures, 
more especially took his attention. The title written 
upon it was the Zarikh-i Tabari; but, upon ex- 
amination, he found that the work came down to a 
date much more recent than the time of Tabari; and 
he requested an intelligent native of India to look at 
it. This gentleman, who was the Vakeel of the 
Rajah of Sattarah, had, some time previously, been 
looking over the volume in the Library of the Society, 
before described, and he immediately declared that 
this was the very book he had been reading. This, it 
was evident, could not be the case, but the remark 
excited attention; the book in the Society’s Library 
and the newly-found MS. were brought together and 
compared ; and it was evident that the two parts 
formed one book. It appears, however, that the two 
portions united would not yet complete the volume ; 
several deficiencies still remain, which, we fear, there 
is small hope of supplying. General Briggs con- 
gratulated Oriental scholars on the discovery of so 
large a portion of the lost work of Reschid el-din, 
Prof. Wilson introduced to the meeting, J. Vigne, 
Esq., a gentleman who has just returned from a jour- 
ney of seven years’ duration, during which time he 
had passed through Cashmere, Great and Little 
Thibet, the Punjab, Cabul, and other regions, some 
of which had never been visited by any European, or 
at least had never been fully described. Mr. Vigne 
left England in 1822. He went to Persia, passed 
through Teheran, Mazanderan, and Bushire, from 
whence he sailed to Bombay. He afterwards went 
by Jamba and Rajawar to Cashmere, where he re- 
sided a considerable time, traversing the province in 
many directions, and crossing into Thibet by several 
passes, so that he has been able to prepare a com- 
plete map as far as the Indus, to the north. From 
Cashmere he crossed the table-land of Dessu to 
Iskardo, the capital of Baltistan, or Little Thibet, a 
town on the Indus, the position of which had hitherto 
been doubtful, and which, so far as we are aware, 
had not before been visited by an European. This 
town Mr. Vigne calls a wild and extraordinary place, 
and compares it to Gibraltar. The tradition of the 
inhabitants is, that they are descended from the 
Greeks who accompanied Alexander the Great ; and 
that the name of Iskardo is derived from Alexander, 
called in the East, Iskander. From Baltistan, Mr. 
Vigne returned to India, through the mountains on 
the east of Cashmere, and visited several of the 
capitals of the Hill States in that part of the Hima- 
laya Mountains. He then went to Ghizné, a place 
which recent events have made a subject of great in- 
terest ; a drawing of that celebrated city was exhibit- 
ed, and the spot where the attack of the British took 
lace was poi nted out. He then returned to Cabul, 
in the vicinity of which he made numerous excur- 
sions, and from thence travelled to Loodiana, early 
in the present year. From Loodiana, he sailed down 
the Indus, reached Bombay, and from Bombay came 
to England, by way of Egypt. A good deal of this 
journey, Prof. Wilson observed, was quite new, and 
that which had been before seen had been but imper- 





fectly described. The Jesuits had written accounts 
of their journeys through parts of it; but their nar- 
| rations were summary, and chiefly personal. Bernier 





| was fuller and more interesting, but his objects were 


less varied and extensive than those of travellers of 
the present day. Forster’s accounts of Cashmere 
were valuable in the absence of any other, but hig 
opportunities had been few and his sojourn short, 
The account of Moorcroft, who had resided ten 
months at the capital of Cashmere, was much 
fuller than any previous narration: it had heen for 
some time ready for publication, but the delivery of 
it is delayed hy want of the completion of the map 
which is to accompany it. Moorcroft’s tour in Cash. 
mere was also limited to the southern portion; and 
was besides undertaken twenty years ago; and great 
ehanges had since then taken place. The celebrated 
M. Jacquemont had also made Cashmere the scene 
of his investigations ; but that part of his journal had 
not yet been published, and his inquiries, like Moor. 
croft’s, were chiefly confined to the capital and the 
valley in which it is situate ; while Mr. Vigne has had 
the advantage of visiting places which had been shut 
up by physical or political obstacles both to Moor. 
croftand Jacquemont. The country north-east ofCash- 
mere is quite new ground, and the visit of Mr. Vigne 
to Iskardo cannot fail to be of very great interest, 
His observations in that quarter will add very mate- 
rially to our knowledge of the geography of that lofty 
region, and to that of the course of the Indus, from 
the frontiers of Ladakh to its issue upon the plains 
of India. Professor Wilson finally observed that it 
was to be regretted Mr. Vigne had not been able to 
visit the district of Nobra, and to trace the course of 
the Shayuk, from its confluence with the Indus to 
its source. Mr. Vigne had, however, visited a good 
deal of the lower part of this northern branch, and had 
also accurately traced the main body of the river on 
the west of Iskardo, to where it turns to the south, 
and breaks through the mountain barrier which 
opposes on that side. The hill states of Chamba, 
and others on this quarter, had also been visited for 
the first time; and the knowledge thus obtained had 
enabled us to complete the geography of the upper 
part of the Punjab. 

A most interesting display of drawings of places, 
persons, and scenery, made by Mr. Vigne, was laid 
upon the table; also various geological and zoologi- 
cal specimens collected by him. 





Botawicat Socirty.—Nov. 1.—J. E. Gray, Esq, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Specimens of 
Myriophytlum alterniflorum (a plant new to the 
British Flora) were exhibited, presented by the Rey, 
Andrew Bloxam, who discovered the plant at Twy- 
cross, Leicestershire.—Mr. D. Cooper also exhibited 
the same plant, found by him on Wimbledon Com- 
mon, Surrey.—A paper was read from Mrs. Riley, 
‘On the British genus Cystea.’ The four British 
species are divided into two divisions: two of 
them have the fructification confluent, viz. Cystea 
fragilis, and Cystea dentata, and two with the sori 
remaining distinct, Cystea angusiata, and Cystea 
regia. The Cystea angustata is the only one upon 
which the Uredo filicum had been observed. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Westminster Medical Society ........Eight, ?.™ 
¢ Royal Academy (Anat. Lect.) ......Nine. 

\ Geographical Society * .............. Nine. 
Zoological Society (Scien. Bus.) ....4 p. Eight. 
Literary Fund...... e 
Society of Arts 


Royal Society of Literature ... 
Botanical Society ...........++++++. Light. 


Sart. 

Mon. 
Tues. 
Web. 


Tuur. 
Fri. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—The performance of 
‘Judas Maccabeus’ on Tuesday evening, Handel's 
third oratorio, — ranking ‘Israel’ first, and ‘The 
Messiah’ second-best — affording our first oppor 
tunity for the season of remarking, that neither as 
regards attraction nor aspiration, has the Sacred 
Harmonic Society retrograded. Exeter Hall, in- 
deed, was crammed with an audience; and, it the 
choruses could not altogether satisfy the fastidious 
ness of advanced experience, their execution was 
very meritorious. And what choruses to execute!— 
what a noble contrast between the sighs of Judah 
in its desolation—‘ Mourn, ye afflicted children!” 





* The Evening meetings of the Geographical will cov 
tinue to be held at the rooms of the Horticultural Society, 
21, Regent-street. 
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and ‘ For Sion lamentation make’ +—and the songs of 
Judah when roused to its defence—as in * Disdainful of 
danger, and ‘ We hear, we hear,’—or when proudly 
victorious, as in the magnificent, ‘ Fall'n is the foe,’ 
and ‘See the conquering hero comes.’ Then, again, for 
music of mezzo carattere, there is no opera of Mo- 
sart’s which contains an air more exquisite in its 
melodious elegance than *‘ Wise men flattering’—no 
chorus, by the least severe of modern mass-com- 
posers, moving more gracefully than ‘Tune your 
harps.’ It is impossible to hear these performed in 
succession, though for the hundredth time, and not to 
peastonished by the variety, as well as by the majesty 
of Handel. The solos, as a whole, were very well 
performed. Miss Birch sung her best: we have never 
heard ‘From mighty kings’ executed with greater 
certainty and fluency. Miss Lucombe, too, as second 
soprano, is, by many degrees, a better singer than the 
second soprani of other days. The male songs were 
taken by Messrs. Bennett, Turner, A. Novello, and 
Phillips. The last was more out of voice than we 
ever heard him. 








Covent Garpen.—‘ Love’ is the title and theme 
of Sheridan Knowles’s new play, produced here on 
Monday, with a success likely to be increased by judi- 
cious curtailment. The drama is interesting, if not 
exciting ; and though it has but little action, the de- 
velopement of character and passion, and the simpli- 
city of the dialogue, rivet attention from first to last. 
Mr. Knowles is not famed for felicity in the con- 
struction of a plot, though he can produce scenes 
eminently dramatic, and effective stage situations. 
In this instance, the machinery is as common as it is 
rude and primitive, consisting merely of disguises 
and mystification. The interest is centered in the 
loves of the young Countess Eppenstein, and her tutor 
and secretary, Huon, a serf ; and the struggle of the 
woman’s pride with her love constitutes the main 
action of the drama. There is an under-plot, of which 
Catherine, her attendant, an arch and lively girl, and 
her dull and spiritless lover, Sir Rupert, are the hero 
and heroine, their mutual loves exhibiting other 
phases of the tender passion. ‘The character of the 
Countess, and the position of the Serf, are thus de- 
picted :— 

Frederick. As many streams will go 
To make one river up, one passion oft 
Predominant. all others will absorb. 

Ulrick. What passion, swoln in her, drinks up the rest ? 

Fred. Pride. 

Uirick. Of her beauty, or her rank, or what ? 

Fred. Pride of herself! intolerant of all 
Equality—nor that its bounds alone— 

Oppressive to the thing that is beneath her. 

Say that she waves me off when I advance, 

She spurns the serf that bows to her at distance. 
Suitor and secretary fare alike. 

I woo for scorn, he for no better serves— 

Nay, rather worse comes off. 

Virick. Her secretary? 

Fred. The only one of all his wretched class 
Her presence brooks; for he is useful to her, 

Reads with a music, as a lute did talk : 

Writes, as a graver did the letters trace: 
Translates dark lang for learning which 
She hath a strange conceit: is wise in rare 
Philosophy: hath mastery besides 

Of all sweet instruments that men essay— 

The hautboy, viol, lute. 


The character and feelings of Huon towards his 
mistress, and her treatment of him, are shown in the 
first scene between them :— 

The Countess—Huon reading to her. 

Countess. Give o’er! LI hate the poet's argument! 
Tis falsehood—'tis offence. A noble maid 
Stoop to a peasant !—Anceestry, sire, dam, 
Kindred and all, of perfect blood, despised 
For love! 

Huon. The peasant, tho’ of humble stock, 
High nature did ennoble— 

Countess. What was that? 

Mean you to justify it? But, go on. 

Huon. Not to offend. 

Countess, Offend !—No fear of that, 

Thope, 'twixt thee and me! I pray you, sir, 
To recollect yourself, and be at ease, 
And as I bid you, do. Go on. 








t While insisting upon the wonderful freshness of 
Handel, a more striking instance could not be adduced 
than this very chorus. It is not merely expressive, ori- 
tinal, and most happy in its contrivance—witness the mo- 
tion without disturbance of the bass instruments, which 
Tescues the lament from languor and monotony—but it is 
ven modern. Spohr, that most chromatic of writers for 

voice, is hardly more chromatic than Handel in this 
stance ; byt how exquisitely simple, and clear, and un- 
doying is the latter! This short chorus is, in itself, a study. 





Huon. Descent, 
You'll grant, is not alone nobility, 
Will you not? Never yet was line so long, 
But it beginning had: and that was found 
In rarity of nature, giving one 
Advantage over many; aptitude 
For arms, for counsel, so superlative 
As baftled all competitors, and made 
The many glad to follow him as guide 
Or safeguard; and with title to endow him, 
For his high honour or to gain some end 
Supposed propitious to the general weal, 
On those who should descend from him entail'd. 
Not in descent alone, then, lies degree, 
Which from descent to nature may be traced, 
Its proper fount! And that, which Nature did, 
You'll grant she may be like to do again ; 
And in a very peasant, yea, a slave, 
Enlodge the worth that roots the noble tree. 
I trust I seem not bold, to argue so. 

Countess. Sir, when to me it matters what you seem 
Make question on’t. If you-have more to say, 
Proceed—yet mark you how the poet mocks 
Himself your advocacy; in the sequel 
Ilis hero is a hind in masyuerade ! 

He proves to be a lord. 

ITuon. The poet sinn’d 
Against himself, in that! He should have known 
A better trick, who had at hand his own 
Excelling nature to admonish him, 

Than the low cunning of the common craft. 

A hind, his hero, won the lady's love: 

Ife had worth enough for that! Her heart was his. 
Wedlock joins nothing, if it joins not hearts. 
Marriage was never meant for coats of arms. 
Heraldry flourishes on metal, silk, 

Or wood. Examine as you will the blood, 

No painting on’t is there !—as red, as warm, 

The peasant’s as the noble’s! 

Countess. Dost thou know 
Thou speak’st to me? 

Huon. "Tis therefore so I speak. 

Countess. And know'st thy duty to me! 

Huon. Yes. 

Jountess. And see’st 
My station, and thine own? 

Huon. I see my own, 

Countess. Not mine? 

Huon. 1 cannot, for the fair 
O’ertopping height before. 

Countess. What height? 

Huon. Thyself! 

That towerest ’bove thy station!—Pardon me! 

O, wouldst thou set thy rank before thyself? 
Wouldst thou be honour’d for thyself, or that? 
Rank that excels its wearer, doth degrade. 

Riches impoverish, that divide respect. 

O, to be cherish'd for oneself alone ! 

To owe the love that cleaves to us to nought 

Which fortune’s summer—winter—gives or takes! 
To know that while we wear the heart and mind. 
Feature and form, high Heaven endow’d us with, 
Let the storm pelt us, or fair weather warm, 

We shall be loved! Kings, from their thrones cast down, 
Ilave bless’d their fate, that they were valued for 
Themselves and not their stations, when some knee, 
That hardly bow’d to them in plenitude, 

Las kiss’d the dust before them, stripp'd of all. 


The regard of the Countess for Huon is made 
manifest to the nobles of the court, through her 
alarm and concern at his danger, when he is struck 
senseless by lightning while attending her on a 
hawking party; and her secret is revealed to her 
father. The Duke immediately summons Huon to 
his presence, and commands him, on pain of death, 
to sign a pledge to marry Catherine, who was born a 
serf, though since emancipated. {uon refuses; but 
the Countess, who had overheard the proposal, enters, 
and requires him to sign the paper and fulfil the 
contract, and the marriage takes place. The inter- 
view between the Duke and the serf, and the scene 
between Huon and Catherine, are effective; and the 
third act closes on the sudden death of the old Duke 
—the flight of Huon immediately after his marriage 
—the disappearance of Catherine also—and the de- 
spair of the Countess, who dispatches her servauts to 
bring back the fugitive. 

A long time is supposed to have elapsed before 
the opening of the fourth act, in which the arrival of 
the Empress is announced, to preside ata tournament, 
the victor at which is to be rewarded with the hand 
of the Counéess, according to her father’s will. In the 
suite of the Empress comes a renowned knight, who 
enjoys the imperial favour, and proves to be no other 
than Huon; Catherine, too, returns, disguised in 
male attire. The relative feelings of the Countess 
and JJuon are expressed in a long interview between 
them, which closes the fourth act—the scene is 


| altogether too protracted, and its effect is weakened 


thereby ; but it is, nevertheless, full of passion: the 
jealousy of the Countess, aggravated by the bitter 
sting of mortified pride that rankles in the wound, 
is finely expressed in the following passage :— 





Countess. It is confirm’d—the place he holds beside her 
Her every action speaks. Of all her court, 
He is the only one, whose duties to her 
She takes as favours, not as things of course. 
He comes! Who stops him thus untimely ? 
How changed he is!—The fiery hardihood 
Of the life he hath of late made consort of, 
Hath given another spirit to his eyes. 

His face is cast anew, as circumstance 
Could alter Nature’s modelling and work, 
Improving on her mould. Is that the man 
Was once my father’s serf, and I did scorn? 
Fell ever at my wayward frown that brow? 
Or stoop'’d that knee, for me, to kiss the ground ? 
Would they do it now? Fell ever at my feet 
That form, as prostrate as the hand of death 
Had struck it to the floor? "Twould take that hand 
To lay it now there—and a wave of mine 
Had done it once! If he confesses hold 
Of any other, never shall he learn 
His hold of me! but, if he strives in love, 
1 bless my stars I have the ‘vantage ground. 

(Huon enters, and remains standing al a distance, with 

his eyes on the ground. 

Countess. 1s Liuon here, and does not Huon speak? [ Pauses. 
Absent so long, no greeting for a friend— (Pauses. 
A woman, too! (Pauses)—no salutation kind, 

Prelude of happy news she'd joy to hear,— 
Relation of adventures she would thrill 

To listen to,—exploits she would wonder at 
And the next moment at her wonder blush, 
Knowing whose arm achieved them! 

Huon. Lam glad 
To find you well. 

Countess. You are glad to find me well? 
I hope you are! It were not saying much, 
I trust, to say I know you are! You are glad 
To tind me well! Is that your news for me? 
If ‘tis, it is strange news. 

Huon. You wish'd to see me, 
And 1 am here to learn your will. 

Countess. More news! 

You are a friend worth parting with, you bring 
Such marvels home with you. Sometime methinks 
Since last we met together, and you are glad 

To find me well; and, as 1 wished to see you, 

You are here to learn my will! You were not here 
Had not I sent for you. 

Huon. It would have been 
Presumptuous. 

Countess. Presumptuous ! 

Huon. Yes, madam, 

In the serf. 
Countess (with sudden indiynation). 
favourite 
Of the Empress !—Hluon, this is not the way 
We ought to meet! It should not be in anger. 
You are come home, and you are welcome home, 
Requires my tongue a backer to get credence ? 
Well! there's my hand beside. Do you not take 
My hand? 
Huon. You are a noble lady, madam, 
Whose father was my lord, by leave of whom 
I thought and had a will—did what I did— 
Yea, kept the very blood within my veins. 
Behoves it I should take his daughter's hand ? 
Countess. You mock me. 
Hiuon. Would 1 did, and t’were a dream! 
But dreams are not repeated day by day, 
And day by day reminds me of a time 
I was your father’s serf. 
Countess. No more of this. 


Oh, 


No, sir, not in the 


How true to nature is this overflowing of the 
heart, bursting the bonds of state and feminine reserve, 
and laying Pride prostrate at the feet of Love :— 
Turn to the Empress. You have painted me; 

Proceed to her. Come, let me see what hand 
You will make of her picture. When I ask'’d you now 
If you liked her, you did echo me !—and then 
1 ask’d you if you loved her, and again 
You echo’d me! 1 want an answer, not 
Anecho. Well, sir? well? 
Huon. Madam, 1 love 
And honour her. (She starts from her seat, he rises also.) 
Countess. Thou art rewarded, pride ! 
Meet'st thy deserts! Show thy high breeding now! 
Tread stately! throw thy spurning glances round! 
And talk as mighty things as though the earth 
Were made for thee alone! Where's thy domain ? 
Gone! And thy palace, what is it? a ruin! 
And what arf thou thyself? a beggar now! 
Huon you loved me once! (Bursting into tears.) 
Huon. Lioved thee once! 
Oh, tell me when was it I loved thee not? 
Was't in my childhood, boyhood, manhood ? 
In all of them I loved thee! And were I now 
To live the span of my first life, twice told, 
And then to wither, thou surviving me, 
And yet I lived in thy sweet memory, 
Then might’st thou say of me, ** He loved me once; 
But that was all his life!” 
Countess. "Twas heart for heart! 
I loved thee ever! Yes! the passion now 
Thrills on the woman's tongue ; the girl's had told thee, 
Had I been bold as fond; for even then 
I saw thy worth, but did not see thy station, 
Till others, not so well affected towards thee, 
Reveal'd it to me by their cold regards. 
I could not help my nature. From that time 
Two passions strove in my divided soul 
For mastery—scorn of thy station, love 
For thee—each feeding on the other's hate, 
And growing stronger: till 1 thought their strife 


Oh! 
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Would shake my frame to dissolution! Yes! 
Oh, Huon! when my brow sat cloudy oft 
O’er my cold eye, that look’d askant at thee, 
Thou little thought what friend there was within 

Would make that brow clear as a summer sky, 

That eye bright, glowing as a summer's sun, 

To kindle thee—as they, their world, with life, 

And health, and wealth, and gladness! 

They separate, however, the Countess still jealous, 
and /Zuon still believing that an insuperable bar exists 
to their union. In the next act the Countess throws 
her titles and possessions at the feet of the Empress, 
whom she accuses of having engaged the affections of 
Huon: The Empress undeceives her, adding that the 
marriage is annulled, and Huon, created a prince, is 
her destined husband. The mystery is then cleared 
up by the Countess explaining that she was the bride 
from whom Huon fled, her name being Catherine ; 
the other Catherine throws off her disguise, and the 
lovers are all made happy. Such a dénouement would 
have perilled the success ofa less sterling production. 
The merry Catherine is the life of the play. We 
must find room fora taste of her quality: she is 
silencing the prattle of her maid :— 

Catherine. Hush; secrets should be dumb to very walls! 
A chink may change a nation’s destinies, 

And where are walls without one—that have doors? 

Voice hath a giant’s might, not a dwarf’s bulk; 

It passeth where a tiny fly must stop; 

Conspiracy that does not lock it out 

Fastens the door in vain. Let’s talk in whispers, 

And then, with mouth to ear. ’Tis strange, Christina, 

So long | practise this deceit, and still 

s for the thing Lam not—ne’er suspected 
he thing | am—amongst those who know me best, too. 

Yet would that all dissemblers meant as fair! 

I play the cheat for very honesty, 

To tind a worthy heart out and reward it. 

Far as the poles asunder are two things, 

Self-interest and undesigning love; 

Yet no two things more like, to see them smile. 

Ile is a conjuror, Christina, then, 

Can tell you which is which! Shall I be won, 

Because i'm valued as a money-bag, 

For that I bring to him who winneth me? 

No!—sooner matins in a cloister than 

Marriage like that in open church! "Tis hard 

To tind men out; they are such simple things ! 

Heaven help you! they are mostly bird-catchers, 

That hold aloof until you're in their nets, 

And then they are down upon you and — caged, 

Nor more your wings your own. I have searcely slept! 

Christina. Yourun great risk, methinks, for doubtful gain. 
I wonder oft, when thus you play the man, 

You should escape offence ; for men there are, 

Ky nature brawlers, and of stalwart limb, 

Who of their fellows take advantage when 

Of slight and stinted frame; and you do make 

But, at the best, a green and osier man! 

Catherine. And there’s a little airy, fairy thing, 

Call'd spirit ; equalises statures, thews, 

Ay, between dwarfs and giants, my Christina; 

Whereof, altho’ a woman, I have a share 

Ekes my dimensions out, beyond what else, 

Might suffer those o’erbear, that do o’ertower me. 

Besides, | have full pockets! Th enough! 

They call me * The young Strange ind forbear 

All question, since admonish’d ‘twas my mood 

To see the world incognito; which | voucl’d 

With a full purse, that made the table ring, 

As I cast it down; and startled to see, 

As fortune’s loaded horn had leaped among them. 
Christina. And think you none did e’er suspect your sex ? 
Catherine. Sure on’t; for once suspected, *twere found out. 
Christina, How do you hide the woman ? 

Catherine. With the man! 

It was my girlhood’s study. Bless thee, 

Good shows do beggar bad realities ! 

When I have dress’d my brows, my upper lip 

And chin ex cavaiier, 1 take an oath, 

From such a time to such, | am a man. 

And solam! One guarrell’d with me once— 

"T'was when I first began this masquerade. 

* Look you,’ quoth I, ‘1 never q rel but 

*To tight, nor tight except to kill; and so 

*IT make my mind up, sir, to die myself; 

‘So spare your carte and tierce. Set points to hearts, 

* And at the signal, in!’ His fire 1 quench’d, 

As water turneth iron cinder-black, 

In a white heat duck’d sudden into it! 


child, 


Upon Miss Ellen Tree, as the representative of the 
Countess, rests the whole weight of the drama; and 
‘that she was able to sustain it at all, proves her 
power and her popularity as an actress: her per- 
formance, however, beautiful and touching as it is in 
parts, is too uniformly studied and artificial; gentle- 
ness and vehemence of manner, lowness and loudness 
of tone, alternate with methodical regularity through- 
out, and not always with proper regard to the spirit 
of the passages delivered. Anderson sustained the 
part of Huon with spirit, judgment, and feeling; and 
produced a powerful impression by his earnestness— 
a quality so rare that it would atone for much more 
serious defects than mannerism of utterance and ges- 
ture. Vestris, as the vivacious Catherine, rallies her 





stupid lover with such exemplary patience and good 
humour, as proves her to be in love too; and in 
her disguise of a saucy boy—disguise *tis none, by the 
way—provokes him with amusing nonchalance; J. 
Vining is not only tongue-tied, but insensible, as the 
mute lover. Selby and Diddear, the latter especially, 
became their respective characters extremely well ; 
Mrs. Brougham, as the Empress, is deficient in dignity 
of presence, and Mr. Cooper, as the Duke, is too 
robust for an old man tottering on the verge of the 
grave. 

The costumes are, as usual at this theatre, in good 
taste, and the interiors of richly decorated Norman 
architecture, are beautiful pictures: the storm pass- 
ing over, and the shattering of the tree by the light- 
ning, is one of the best managed effects ever repre- 
sented on the stage. It is very gratifying to find 
Mr. Knowles bearing testimony to the liberality of 
the management, not only in the getting up of the 
play, but in recompensing the author. “ Mr. and 
Mrs. Mathews,” he says, “have granted me the 
highest terms I ever yet received for a play.” The 
public will duly appreciate this generous conduct to 
a dramatist, who is so well deserving of it. 

Sr. James’s Tueatre.—This prettiest of all the- 
atres, at home or abroad, opened for the season on 
Tuesday evening, under the management of Mr. 
Bunn. From the list of his company, it is to be 
presumed that this gentleman intends to make opera 
and ballet his strong points of attraction: from his 
opening performance, however, it may be feared tha 
he purposes, in working out his plan, to walk in 
paths where the public will no longer bear him com- 
pany. It is our conviction, that names and ballads 
will no longer make an attractive opera; that Bra- 
ham and Phillips, with a nightly-encored song a-piece 
will no longer fill boxes, pit, and gallery ; that, in 
short, a consistent progressive whole, containing some 
interest in its story, as well as some opportunities 
for vocal display, and acted as well as sung, is re- 
quired, to rival the sweet voices of the Italians, or 
the concerted harmonies of the Germans, or the 
exquisitely piquant ensemble of the French—with all 
of which a large proportion of our public are now 
familiar enough to draw comparisons. Mr. Bunn 
has good materials at his disposal, if he combine 
them aright. The prima donna of Monday, Miss 
Cooper, is greatly superior in style and cultivation to 
most of the past generation of English stage song- 
stresses: her voice, too, is good, when she does not try 
to strain it beyond its legitimate compass—that of 
a mexzo soprano. Mr. Allen, now that he has only a 
small house to fill, sings with good tune, tone, and 
finish; while Mr. Phillips and Mr. Stretton are 
as satisfactory a pair of theatrical bass singers as 
England can now furnish. But how were these 
employed under the musical superintendence of Mr. 
T. Cooke? Why, in the performance of a namby- 
pamby “entertainment, altered from the popular 
opera of * The Woodman,’ the music by Mr. Shield, 
with additions by Mr. T. Cooke, Halévy (!!) and 
others”! ! We know not how a more complete and 
wilful disregard of the requisitions of the hour, and 
yet more of every principle of just taste, could well 
be expressed, than in these two lines from the play- 
bill. Think of Shield and Halévy associated to- 
gether—the Vicar of Wakefield, with an introduced 
chapter from one of Victor Hugo's novels! The 
ettect of this medley was indescribable. Half of the 
sweet old melodies in the original opera were left out, 
to make way for Greville’s glee of ‘ Now the bright 
morning star,’ scored with an ophycleide, to make it 
strong enough for the stage; while * The Streamlet’ 
(in which Mr. Allen well merited his encore) was suc- 
ceeded by that most mannered of all tenor romances, 
—the lover’s first song from * Guido and Ginevra.’ 
Weare bound to protest against the injustice done by 
such a confused jumble to all the three schools of 
music—the old, the new,and the nondescript ; and we 
do so thus in limine, that the management may have 
such help as we can offer, to see the error of its 
ways, and seek to provide those novelties which, by 
their completeness and individuality, shall address 
themselves to some class among the many-humoured 
lovers of music. Without this, no opera can deserve 
or hope for success. After the opera, a pretty ballet, 
* La Fille mal gardée,’ was produced, and well exe- 
cuted. The house was moderately attended. 
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- Just published, Volume I. price 5 
HE PROTESTANT’S MAN (UAL: ; consisting 
of Sermons and Tracts selected from the W orks of the 
best English Divines on the PRINCIPAL POINTS of the 
pops: ConTRove ERSY. With an Introduction and Notes. 
y JAMES COCHRA 


A.l 
Librarian’ % the Edinburgh Theological Library. 
ind : William Whyte & & Co. London : Longman & Co. 


Will be published in a few days, 
RITHIOF’S SAGA. By Esatas TEGNER. 
Translated from the Swedish, revised and approved by the 
original Author, and illustrated with 17 Engravings, 12 Musical 
Accompaniments, and other Addenda. vo. price |5s. bound in 
sik. Black & arene. 3 Welinston-strect, Strand. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 
N ENQUIRY whether the SENTENCE of 
NEATH PRONOUNCED A AT THE FALL of MAN in- 
duded THE WHOLE ANIMAL CREATION, or was restricted 
fo THE ‘HUMAN RACE. A Sermon preached before the Uni- 
ad “By the | Rev. WM. BUCKLAND, D.D. F.R.S. 
John Murray, ‘Albemarle-s street. 
vols. 8vo. Second Edition, price 28s. bo 
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London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co 


MRS. BODDINGTON’S POEMS. 
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OEMS, by MRS BODDINGTON 
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University of er 
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TREATISE on NEURALGIA. 
By RICHARD Rowi, AND, M.D. 
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MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
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MACKENZIE ON THE EYE.—THIRD EDITION, 
This day’ is published, Third Edition, revised and greatly en- 
larged, in 8vo. C itha a section of the eye, and above 
a hundred woodcuts, . cloth lettered, 
A PRAC TIC AL TREAT ISE on the DISEASES 
of the EYE. By W. MACKENZIE, M.D. Lecturer on 
the Eye in the University of Glasgow. > which i is prefixed, an 
Anatomical woo e aplanatory of a hori 
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London : »& Co, 
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HE EARLY ‘PATRIOTS of ENGLAN D, 
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Cabinet Cyclopedia.) With a New Introductory 
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tion.” — Morning Chronicle. 
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P Or, THE MERCHANT OF GENOA. A Novel. 

By the Author of *‘Tales of an Arctic Voyager.” 
“Palmario, though anything but a Taboure ~d work, is the pro- 
duction of great labour and research, it reflects the highest 
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In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. in boards, the Fourth Edition, of 
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sidered as to the Particulars of their State ; their Recog- 
nition of each other in that State ; and its Difference of Degrees. 
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and DEVOTIONS, originally collected and published by 

H. I. in 1630; and afterwards ascribed to the learned Bishop 
Lancelot Andrew A 


Edited and arran ed by the Rev. W. H. HALE, 
Preacher of the Charterhouse. 
I.G. F.& J. Be ington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place, Pail Mall. 


OVID, WITH ENGLISH roto 





wy THE KEV. WILLIAM 
In 12mo. price a. , bound, the Second Edition of 


XC ERPTA ped OVIDIT METAM. et EPIS- 
TOL®. With English Wetes, and an. intreduction, con- 

taining Rales for C onstruing, a Parsing Praxi 
By the Rev. WILLI AM "TROL LOPE, M. A. 
J.G . Rivington, St. Paul's Churchy ard, and Waterloo- 
place, Pall Si all. 





INFAN T | SCHOOL Ss. 
In 12mo. price 4s. 6¢. boards. the Third Edition, of 
COU RSE of LESSONS, together with the 
‘TUNES in which they are usually sung in INFANT 
SCHOOLS; and also a copious Collection of Hymns and Moral 
Songs, aptabie for Infant Instruction, either in Schools, or in 
Priv ate Families. 
~& RA Sprinter, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 


pli nce, “Pall ¥ 





In 12mo. price is. 6d. in cloth, lett 


A VOLUME for a LEN ‘DING 
By GEORGE DAVYs, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
*,.* The Selections contained in this Volume ane, most of 
them. appes ared in the Cortacen’s Montuty Vis 
G. F. & J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W aterloo- 
vies e, "Pail Mall. 


NEW ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE PATH-FIN DER; 
s INL. ANI PD SEA. 
FENIMORE COOPER, Esq 
Author of * The Pioneers," * The L ast of the Mohi cans,” * The 
uirie,’ 
Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head, 
And Learning wiser grow without his books.—Cowper. 
~ Rie hard Bentley, New Burlington-street 


A COMPLETE HItstTory hand oor EUROPE, 
Just published, pr rge 8vo. 

N HISTORICAL V IE Ww “Of the REVOLU- 
TIONS (or vicissitudes) of the EUROPE AN NATIONS, 
from the Subversion of the Roman Em; t 
Abdication of } T 
merly Profe Pub Jurisp rrudence at Strasburg 
lated by ‘ANDR EW CR 1c HT IN. Second edition. 

A most valuable work, and written with much care.”— 
Heeren ittaker & Co. Ave ria- lane. 


“Just tablished, in 3 vols. Svo. p 6d. cloth le ttered, | 
NEW and CO MP L ET E HISTORY 
‘of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time: embracing the Researches of the most eminent Anti- 
quarians and Historians, and a variety of luformation from 
original sources 
By THOMAS KEIGHTL . 
Author of ‘The Mythology of Anc 
Outlines of History, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave M 


GRANT'S SKETCHES IN LONDON. 
In One handsome —— §vo. with 24 fine Etchings by Puiz, 
Ld > 13s. bound i ine loth, 
{KETC HES’ in "LON DO} N, by JamEs Grant, 
\ Author of * Random Recollections,’ &e. &c wi ‘Twenty- 
four Humorous and Characteristic Eng Jravings by Puiz. ‘The 
Second idition. 

“Many people wonder at the love of Londor.—Why so? It 
is certainly the best summrr residence—none other is so cool, 
‘The best abode in winter—for none other is so warm. The rich 
prefer it for containing every luxury ; and the poor—where can 
money be made to go so far?”’—Sir FP. B. Head. 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and may 
be had of all other Booksellers. 


This day is published, in one vol. 12mo. cloth bos " 

QHORI MORAL TALES for C HL Dk EN 
0 nnd FRIENDS of CHILDRE an Introductory Reading 
-hool and Private Instruction in the German Lan- 
a and illustrated with Explanatory Notes, by 


“TIBRARY. 





"HE * PILoT,’ 


Traus- 


‘d Rome,’ * The 





Book for = 


Also, in ene vol. 12mo. cloth boards, price 2s. the 3rd edition of 
Jonatti’s German and a Grammar. 
London: D. Nutt, Foreign Bookse ler 158, Fleet-street ; 
/ho has just importe 
Almanac de Gotha, pour 1540. 
Retzsch’s Illustrations to Biirger’s 
Plates, oblong 4to. boards. 


Balladen. 15 





Just published, handsomely printed, one vol. foolseap folio, 

bound by nearly One Hundred Plates, price 2/. 25. ne atly 
ro 

HE GAME of BILLIARDS: scientifically 

explained, and practically set forth, in a series of novel 

and extraordinary strokes; and illustrate d by numerous appro- 

pres Diagrams. To which is added. the RULES and REGU- 

ATIONS which governthe various GAMES, us they are played 
at the prese - day in all the countries of Kurope. 

By EDWIN KENTFIELD, of Brighton, 
Well peers as the celebrated ‘Jonathan.’ 

London: Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill ; and sold also by the 
Proprietor, John ‘Thurston, at bis Petrosian Billiard-table Manu- 
factory, 14, Catherine-street, Strand; and may be had of all 
Booksellers. 





852 


THE ATHENAUM 


CNov. 























CHU RCH AND UNIVERSITY AFFAIRS. 


HE BRITISH MAGAZINE, XCIV., for 

NOVEMBER, contains: Original Papers on Theological 

Subjects — Antiquities — Sacred Poetry—( ‘orrespondence — No- 

tices and Reviews of New Books—Chure h Matters—and its usual 

Monthly Register of Religi and E ical Information, 
uments, &c. 

J. Hivington. St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 

place, Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, Regent- 








n 2 vols. 8vo. price Il. 4s. boards, the yd Edition. of 
N HISTORICAL VIEW of the RISE and 
PROGRESS of INFIDELITY, with the Refutation of its 
Principles and Reasonings ; in a Series of Sermons preached for 
the Lecture founded by the Hon. —.- rt Boyvs, in the Parish 
Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, London, from the Year 1802 to 1805, 
By the Right Rev. WILLIAM VAN MILDER kT, D.D 
te Lord Bishop of Durham. 
J.G. F. & J. Rivin: . Pau "s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
» Pall Mall; an . Parker, Cote 
Also, by the same Auth 
Sermons, preached before the Honourable Society 
of Lincoln's Jnn, from the Year 1812 to the Year 1819. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s 





THE CHILD’S LIBRARY—A NEW VOLUME, 
HE CHILD’S BOOK of ZOOLOGY ; or, 
Gleanings from Natural History. By JAMES H. FENNELL. 
With 80 Engravings. Price 3s. clo th. 
Robinson Crusoe. 2 vols. 5s. cloth. 
Peter Wilkins. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Philip Quarll. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Fairy Tales in Verse. 1 vol. 2s. Gd. cloth. 
The Child’s Fairy Library. 6 vols. 15s. cloth. 
The Child’s Pictorial Bible. 2 vols. 5s. cloth. 
London: Joseph Thomas; T. Tegg; and Simpkin & Co, 


DE FOE'S NOVELS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
On Friday, November the Ist, was Published. printed uni- 
foray - the Waverley Novels, . price 5s. cloth 


nie “NOVELS and MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS of DANIEL DE FOE, with a Biographical Me- 
muir of the Author, Linoresy Prefecrs, Illustrative Notes, &c. 
The work will be printed by Mr. Talboys, of Oxford, witha 
new type, and other arrangements to economise space, so as, 
without any sacrifice of elegance, to comprehend in each V olume 
the contents of two. The entire Collection will form Eighteen 
Volumes, published monthly. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 75, Cheapside ; 
be procured, by order, of all other Booksellers. 


THE 


UKE of WELLINGTON’S L IFE. 
Edited by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S 
‘The First Vove me of this work is now re vady at all the Book- 
sellers, price 14s. handsomely bound, and illustrated with Ten 
Spnrar ince — Portraits of distinguished Officers, Battle Scenes, 
8, Plans, &c. by Landseer, Heath, Warren, and Landells. 
MR. e’Second Volume, which ‘completes the work, will 
appear on y shor tly. 
pe a book is Vikely to have a prodigious circulation.” — Bath 
era 
* sir James E, Alexander's Life of Wellington has the treble 
advantage of being the cheapest—of inserting a large portion, of 
the original correspondence—and of ¢ rondeusing within popular 
limits the dry military details.”"—Glob 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Gre ad Marlborough-street. 





and may 








12, Berners-strect, Oxford-street. 
PRINCE ALBERT OF SAXE-COBURG GOTHA, 
A most faithful likeness in miniature, beautifully engraved on 
steel, (uniform in neatness with the Bijou Portraits,) of His 
Royal lighness, will be presented separately to the Pure hasers of 


Ge gLOG S's ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANACK 


oF etically illustrated by SAMUEL , oven, Esq. 
uthor of ‘ Rory 0’ More,” 
Acknowledged as ‘the most curiousand se Bn Chris tmas Present. 
Price 1s. 6d. plain, 3s. morocco or vellum; extra cases, and 
microscopic eye-glassses, to be had as usual. For particulars 
see Atheneum, No. 627 
. No extra charge is made for the above Portrait. 
_ London: “A. Schloss & Co. 12, Berners-street. Oxford-street. _ 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
The following WORKS oe pablished at the Othce of the 
TREATISE of oo “THEORY of EQUA- 
TIONS. By the Rev. ROBERT MURPHY, A.M. 
Mathematical Examiner of the U niversity of London. 
ice 4s. in cloth boa 
2. The History of Switzerland, by A. Vieusseux, 
, will be completed on the 15th of December. Price 7s. 6d. 
in cloth boards. 

3. The Geography of America. The first number 
was published on the Ist inst. ; and the succeeding numbers will 
appear on the first of every month. 

. A Treatise of Mineralogy. By Dr. Wilton 
ions will on the 15th'January, and be 


Tarner. 
The P 

continued on the 15th of each month. 
59, ina s Inn-fields, Nov. 2. 


n 12m. 4th Edition, much improved. price 
URE METHODSof IMPROVING HE ‘ALTH 
and INVIGORATING LIFE, by regulating the Diet and 
Rezimen ; exhibiting oy the most st approved | P wine _ s of Health 
and Longevity, &e, B tAHAN 
“It is altogether an Catabic Code of He ae — Atlas. 
“ It is intelligent, practical, and highly interesting.”"— The New 
Literary Gazette 
* That men ‘of all habits will derive information from it, cal- 
culated to increase their comfort and extend their days,is irmly 
our conviction. *"— Rdinburgh Observer. 
London: published is. simpkin & Co. Paternoster-row; and 
Hatchards, 187, Pice —- 
By the same Author. 
The 4th Edition, with important additions, price 8s. 6d. 

2. A Treatise on Indigestion ; illustrating the 
Symptoms and Treatment of the prevailing Disorders of the 
Stomach and Liver, with Practical Observations on some pain- 
= complaints originating in them, especially Nervous Affec- 


hit 








eo We sincerel recommend it, and have long been convinced 
,— such a work was imperatively called for.""—London Medical 


™ with is evidently the result of close attention to, and much ex- 
perience in, the subject. Mr. abcsnsthy spoke highly of it,” — 
British Magazine. 





STEPHENS'S oe Pacmag oar 
This ati is published, i 
MANUAL of BRI’ TISH "COLE OPTERA, 
r BEETLES ; containing a description of all the Spec ies 
of Veetles Bitheste ascertained to inhabit Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a complete Index of Genera. By 
STEPHENS, "?. ‘L. S., Author of ‘ Illustrations of British Ento- 


mology,’ &c 
A CONNEC: TION of SACRED and PRO- 

FANE’HISTORY, from the Death of Joshua to the De- 
cline of the anaes of a pel a, one Intended to com- 
plete the Series of Shuckfor 

By the Right he. SCHARL. tUSSELL, L.L.D. 

Bishop of Glasgow 
and Author of the History of the C Sharch i in Scotland. 

«™ By the appearance of this Work, the public are at length 
supplied with a‘*Connection of Sacred od Profane aan. 
from the creation of the world down to the era of the Christian 
Redemption : in which are set forth not only the most remark- 
able events which befel the ancient people of God, but also an 
account of the origin, constitution, learning, — and 
pony of = the distinguished nations of antiqui 

J.G.F. - Rivington, St. Paul's Nahe wn vad Waterloo- 
vigee, Pall ‘Ma! 
* A few copies may oo had of the Third Volume, to com- 
siele sets, price 14: 


REV. JAMES SLADE’S WORKS. 
1. FAMILY READINGS from the GOSPEL 
of ST. JOHN: adapted also to the Use of Teachers in 
Sunday Schools. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. ? 

2. A System of Family Prayer, for each Morning 
and Evening of the Week. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

3. Plain Parochial Sermons, preached in the 
Parish Church of Bolton-le-Moors. Second edition. In 3 vols. 
12mo. 6s. each. 

4, ‘Twenty-one Prayers,composed from the Psalms, 
for the Sick and Afflicted. To which are added, various other 
Forms of Prayer for the same Purpose. With a few Hints and 
Directions on the Visitation of the Sick, chiehy oneee for the 
Use of the Clergy. Fourth edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. s 

5. Plain Remarks on the Four Gospels ; for the 
Benefit of uninstructed Persons, and adapted to the Use of 
Schools and Families. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. | a 

6. Annotations on the Epistles: being a Continua- 
tion of Mr. Elsley’s Annotations suai Acts. Fourth 
edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 1Xs. 

by the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A 
ur of Bolton, and Prebendary of © a ster. 
J.G. J. fisington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W aterloo- 
place, Pall Ma 


MR. OLDEN s xg ON Ors THE OLD AND NEW 
In 1 large volume 12 we ie e 12. “¥ in boards, the Second Edition, 
ised and impro 

HE C HRIST TAN EXPOSITOR, or a Prac- 
tical Gaite to the Study of the NEW TESTAMENT: in- 
tended for oe ‘se of General Reac 
By the Rev. GEORGE HOL DEN, M.A 
Though many Expositions of the Bible of great —_ deserved 
celebrity exist in our language, a Commentary sufficiently short to 
be read by those who have not leisure to consult learned works, 
yet suficienily comprehensive to serve as a guide to the study of the 
Sacred Sc riptures, appears to be still wanting. To supply this 
deticieucy is the desian of the present work,in which it co been 
the aim and study of the Author to embrace. in a condensed 
form, such information as will enable the feoerel reader to 
ascertai - the real meaning of the Inspired Write 


tewnion Longman, Orme, & Co. 





ls. 8vo0. price 2/. 2s. boards, 








place, ‘Pails 
of 7 may be had, by the same Author, 
The Christian Expositor of the Olid Testament. 


Price 12s. 6d. 


This day, handsomely bound, price 4s. THE FIRST VOLUME 
of Fisher's Mlustrated Life and Campaigns o 
HE DUKE of WELLINGTON, K.G. 
Embracing Bis Personal, sf alice al, and Military Memoirs. 
B e Rev. G RIGHT. M.A 
Author it * The Life ara Reign of William IV.’ 
Plates in the Volume. 
Painted by 


Duke of Wellington .... «+. Lawrence. 
Marquess of Hastings.. -Shee. 
Marquess of Anglesey -Lawrence. 
Marquess of W allesia: y - Lawrence. 
Lord Lynedoch . eo - Lawrence. 
Lord Grenville -Jackson. 
Sir David Baird .Eddis. 
Viscount Beresford --- Beechey. 
Vignette View of Mornington. 
Mi arquess of Londonderry ...++++++++++++.Lawrence, 
George Murray «.-++.eeeees +--Lawrence, 
see parte -s William Doyle cove -Carpenter. 
Marquess Cornwallis ...sccceseeeeeeeeeeeesCopley. 
Map of Neat of Warin Portugal, 1808. 
Map of Seat of War in Spain, in 1808, 
Dedicated, by especial permission, to the Most Noble the 
Marquess of Anglesey, K.G 
Fisher, Son, & Co. ee. 


AND SPLE note nevetae” OF GULLIVER'S 








NEW 


Tobe cousiena’ in eels Monthly Parts. 


On the Ist of November was published, beautifully printed in 
arge 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
ART II. of the New. Standard Edition of 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, illustrated by upwards of Four 
Hundred Woodcuts, after Designs by Grandville. With Notes 
and Elucidations from ~uileuntietaa’ and Manuscript Sources 
—an Essay - P Co asortic and Satirical F ictions—a New Life of 
Swift. By V LOR, L.L.D. M.R.A.S. &ec. of Trinity 
College, Dublin, 

‘A * Pictorial Gulliver’ was a desideratum; for, stranze to 
say, this popular eotion. which has amused. and will continue 
to delight, thousands who have no idea of the satire lurking in 
its pages, has never received its due meed of illustration. Grand- 
ville, like most French artists, is a dextrous designer. Expla- 
natory notes are added; the typography is excellent ; and 
altogether this ‘Standard Edition’ is worthy of its title.” — 
Spee’ tator. 

The text is correctly and elegantly given, the notes explain 
its political bearing, and the woodcuts give it a vivacity as well 
as, clearness.” '— Atlas. 

hen we mention that there are no fewer than fifty-six 
engravings in the livraison before us, all my of their kind, 
and that it is printed in a style which fits the work for any 
library, however splendid, we need not add another word in its 
recommendation.” —United Serrice Gazette. 
“ Thisis a capital edition.”"—Sunday Times 
“The woodcuts in the part hefore us are capital in concep- 
tion, and are engraved in a bold and effective style.”— Argus, 
London: Hayward & Moore, 53, Paternoster-row. 


& ts . Fevingten, St. Paul's Churchyard, reer] Waterloo- 
4 





RS New ew Burlington-street, Nov. 9, 
i R. BENTLEY WILL IMMED DIATELY 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKsS:— 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE REIGN OF THE STUARTS, 
foe the PR hat rORATE, 
By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings from Original Paintings, 


Il. 
ONE FAULT. By Mrs. Trottopr, 
Author of * The Widow — ‘Vicar of Wrexhill,’ &c. 3yols, 


MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL SIR SIDNEY sMitu, 
&c. 


By E. HOWARD, Esq., Aathor of * Rattlin the Reefer.” 
2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait « of Sir Sidney. Such, engraved by Free. 
an, after Opie 
NEW wenas ~ PU. BLISHED: — 


MEMOIRS a HIS OWN TIME; 
THE ANCIEN REGIME “HE REVOLL TION, THK 
EMPIRE, AND THE RESTORATION. 

By LIEUT. .-GEN, COUNT MATHIEU DUMAS. 
2 vuls. 8vo. oo Portraits. 


sacs SHEPPAR RD: A ROMANCE, 
y W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Rookwood,’ &c 
Now complete, in 3 vols. post 8vo. bound, with 27 HMlustrations 
by Georcr CRUIRSHARE, and Portrait of the Author by i. |. 
Lang, Esq. R.A. Price 
Richard Seslley. New Burlington-street, 
Fonte in Ordinary to Her Muiesty.) 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY 
E. CHURTON, 26, HOLLES-STREET, 


1. 
Embellished by 12 Engravings, price 2s. 
SeeSTIne ALMANAC, 


n2 2 
THE LIFE OF THE DURE" OF WELLINGTON, 


ith Twelve Engravings. price 3s. 6 
SCRIPTURE Broouea FOR THE YOUNG, 


In 2 vols. price 12¢.. LAMAI RTINE’S SOUVENIRS, 
PENDANT UN a EN ORIENT. 





THE 1310, 


Also, - ready. 
In 1 vol. medium &vo. me ’ Boe. in cloth, 
THE HOLY LE. 
With Mergieel References, and ——— Notes, by the Rev. 
J. H. CAUNTER, B.D., and embellished with 144 Engravings, 
by Martin and Westall.” 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
Uniform with ‘Scripture Biography for the Young.’ 


NEW BOOKS of the SEASON.—The only system 
by which Subscribers can depend upon an immediate supply of 
every New Publication, is that pursued at CHURTON’S British 
and Foreign Library, 26, Holles-street, viz., to place at their 
disposal an unlimite ‘supply of every New Publication the day 
it issues from = press. 

Ms FOR TOWN on COUNTR 


ERI 
The Year. 5 al. 5s 3 Half-yearly, 3 . 35.3 + 1. Ve. 


ISHER’S ANN UALS and ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS for 1840. With large and highly-finished Engr- 
vings and interesting descriptions. All elegantly bound, aad 
adapted either fur the Drawing-room table, or the Library. 


FISHER’S DRAWING- ROOM SCRAP-BOOK; 5% 
Plates—  eomersing a Portrait of the lamented L.E.L. and several 
of her latest poems; with additional prose and poetical illustra- 
tions by Ww filliam and yt Howitt. 





One Guinea. 


THE JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK, by Maras. Exus, 
Author of ‘ The Women of England,” (of which Eight editions 
have been printed in less than m1 months.) 16 Plates, 8 


CHARACTER and COSTUME in TURKEY and 
ITALY. 21 splendid Prints of Figures. Atlas 4to. morocco, ¥. ¥. 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE ILLUSTRATED; con- 
prising Constantinople, the Bosphorus, the sore Churches of 
Asia Minor, &c. 48 Plates, ee ee Md. Ms. 


THE SHORES and ISLANDS of the MEDITERRA 
naan Seapenteds ; comprising Sicily, the Barbary Coast, &c. &. 
32 Plates, MW. 1s. 


6. 

SYRIA and the HOLY LAND Illustrated. 120 Plates, 
(a large proportion of them illustrating localities meutioned in 
Scripture,) 3 vols. 3/, 10s. . 

THE SPLENDID MOUNTAIN SCENERY of HIMA- 
LAYA. 38 Plates, super-royal 4to. morocco, 2/. 2s. 


INDIA, CHINA, and the SHORES of the RED SEA 
Illustrated. 60 Plates, 2 vols. 2. 2s. 


9. 
SCOTLAND and the r~eimeeeld NOVELS Illuw- 
trated. 100 Plates, 2 vols. 2l. 


CHESTER, DERBY, LEICESTER, LINCOLN, NOT- 
TINGHAM, and RUTLAND, (Counties of) Hlustrated. 73 Eu- 
gravings, 1/. ls. a. 

THE LAKE and MOUNTAIN SCENERY of WEST- 


MORLAND, CUMBERLAND, DURHAM, and NORTHUS 
BERLAND Illustrated. 200 Engravings, 3 vols. 3i. 3s 


DEVONSHIRE and CORNWALL Illustrated. 140 
Engravings, 2/. 2s. 


13. 
IRELAND Illustrated. 80 Engravings, 12. 1s. 
li. 
LANCASHIRE Illustrated. 112 Engravings, 31s. 64. 


15. 
ITALY, FRANCE, and SWITZERLAND Llustrated. 


135 Plates, 3 vols. 3/. 3s. 


16. ; 
CELEBRATED PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


3% Portraits and Memoirs, 2 vols. 2/. 2: 
Fisher, Son, & Co, London, 
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HRISTI Sie’ R VICES 
For E rec in the Week. 
By the Rev.) 4 WILSON, L.L.B. 
ol Ree tor of ‘Newmarket es i 
n. Sv 
ar = Marrey,. Dacian ws 
THE SACRED GIFT. 


HE LIFE OF CHRIST ILLUSTRATED. 
T The REDEEMER, His Humiviation, Exavtation, 
Mieacies, Discourses, Parasves, and Exampve. | Illus- 
trated by choice Passages from 138 Old and Modern Divines, 
embellished with 70 Engravings on Wood after the great Masters, 


and forming A SACRED GIFT 


oF 
PERPETUAL INTEREST. 
Price, elegantly bound i in cloth, gilt edges, 15s.; and may be 
bad of all Booksellers Arnold, & Co. 34, Paternoster-row. 

13, Great Marlborough-street, Nov. 9. 
er" WILL PUBLISH DURING THE 
PRESENT MONTH THE FOLLOWING 

af ORKS: 








THE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBAN’S MEMOIRS. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with — (Now ready.) 


PREFERMENT. 4 Nover. 
By Mrs. GORE, | . 
Authoress of ‘ Mrs. Armytage,’ ‘Stokeshill Place,’ &c. 3 vols. 


If. 
EXCURSIONS IN =. NORWAY AND 


Including Notion of the State of Public Orfaien in those Coun- 
es and Anecdotes of their Cou 
a ROBERT BREMNER, Esq 
Author of "Excursions j in the Interior of] Russia,’ &c. 
vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


Iv. 
THE yuyine DUTCHMAN. 
LEGEND OF THE HIGH SEAS. 
By the Author of * Cavendish,’ ‘Gentleman Jack,’ &c. 
(Now — ) 


3 vols. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE HISTORICAL PLAYS 
By the RIGHT, HON. T. Fr. COURTENAY. 
2 vols. = 


THE MARINE OFFICER i. SKETCHES OF 


By SIR ROBERT STEELE. 
2 vols, post — ag Illustrations. 


Viet THE. “AP PLAN CED, 
ond Edition. 1 vol. pos' (Now ready.) 
mart Colburn, Publisher, 13, ey iitarourstret 





‘onduit-street. 


ESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


HE SEA CAPTAIN, 
By SIR LYTTON BULWER, Bart. 
hird Edition. 
Il. 
In a beautifully-printed 4to. vol. dedicated, by express per- 
mission, to Her Majest y> 
H E RO C K. 
With a variety of [iieptrations Gooesiptive of GIBRALTAR. 
_ B R HORT, sist Reg 
9 ~ on the spot 
by —— Lacey 


WESTERN INDIA in 1838. 
By wise POSTANS, Authoress of ‘ Cutch.’ 
With Drawings, cated and coloured. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN GERMANY ILLUSTRATED 
In the Dramas of Her Royal Highness the Princess Amelia 





of Saxony. 
Translated from the German, with Notes and an Introduction. 
By MRS. JAMESON, 


: v. 
RECORDS OF REAL LIFE sas PALACE AND 
By MISS HARRIOT PIGOTT. 


vi. 
THE FRIENDS OF FONTAINBLEAU. 
By MISS BU RDON, 

Author of = _— Evidence.’ 


THE MONK AND THE MABRIED MAN. 
By MISS WADDINGT 
Author of” Sisrepreseatation, “denet,” &e. 
VIII. 
FAMILY RECORDS. 
By LADY — BURY. 


POEMS WRITTEN IN ETO emeeane. 
By MISS H. — 


On the 20th ay the NEW ppetaess of 
MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE for 1840, 
Corrected throughout, from the Personal Communications of 
the Nobility. 
WORKS a READY. 


RAMBLES tn THE ‘SOUTH 4 IRELAND. 
y LADY CHATTER ayo 
2nd — 


REAL PEARLS IN. A FALSE SETTING. 
By the COUNT DE LA PASTURE. 


XII. 
MAX WENTWORTH. 


VALPY’ S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
FOURTH EDITION, with Parallel References, and other Improvements, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. bound in 
cloth and lettered, 


GREEK TESTAMENT, 
With English Notes, 


Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, from eminent critics and interpreters ; with parallel passages from 
the classics, ‘and with yaferences to Viger for idioms, and Bos for ellipses: to which § is prefixed, a Treatise r the pocrainy of 
the GREEK ARTICL E, according, to Bp. Middleton, Granville Sharp, &c to the 
criticism of the New Testament. The Various Readings are recorded onder the ‘Text. —Greek Tas eavliek Inde xes are added. 


By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. 


Two Plates are added—the Travels of the Apostles, a Map of Judea, and the City and Temple of Jerusalem. 

This work is intended for Students in Divinity, as well as the Library. 

“ This Greek Testament is the most valuable of any that has yet been published with critical and philological apparatus, 
especially, for students who wish to purchase only ONE edition.”"—Horne’s Introduction to the Bible. 

/alpy’s Greek Testament is to be preferred to either Dr. Burton's or Dr, Bloomfi field’s.""—Christian Guardian. 

“ This is a valuable accession to undergraduates, the divinity student, and even the theologian. We cordially recommend it; 
and those who wish to purchase only one comprehensive Greek Testament, and that not very expensive, will find in this edition 
the very object of their search."’—Christian Remembrancer. 


Printed by VALPY ; and soldby WHITTAKER & CO. London, and all Booksellers in Town and Country, 


New Works 
PUBLISHED BY A. H. BAILY & CO. 83, CORNHILL, LONDON. 








DBedicated by especial Command to Ber Majesty. 


This day is published, in demy 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price One Guinea, and in royal 8yvo, 
price 12. 11s. 6d. the First Volume of 


THE LIFE OF FIELD MARSHAL HIS GRACE THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. G.C.B. G.C.H. &c. 


y W. H. MAXWELL, 
Author of ‘ Stories of mm... th ‘The Bivouac,’ * Victories of the British Army,’ &e. 
Containing Portraits of the most distinguished Generals, and Representations of some of the most important Battles, torether 
wo numerous Plans of Battles, several Maps, and a great number of Wood Engravings, illustrative of European and Easte: 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 


The ORACLE of RURAL LIFE, and SPORTSMAN’S and 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S ALMANACK for 1840. 


With Twenty-six Illustrations, referring to the Sports, Occupations, and Astronomical features of the various 
Seasons of the Year. 


“We have great pleasure in recommending it to our readers as extremely well deserving their patronage. 
variet of information, not only interesting but an ee to sportsmen of all classes, combining a 
Life. 


for utility.”"—Bell's 
THE SPORTING SHEET ALMANACK, 1840. 


aw iid printed on a large sheet of fine paper, and illustrated by a peoutifelly engraved Plate ofthe NEW GRAND STAN 
COT, as on the Cup Deri ¢ ie Portraits of BLOOMSBURY, DECEPTION, HARKAWAY, ona CARAVAN, dae At 
ein "expressly by M arner, 


The SPORTING SHEET ALMANACK for 1840. 


Containing. besides the usual Calender, a great variety of useful and interesting information o s jecyenee. | bus: more especiall 
for that class of Sportsmen immediately connected with or devoted to the prengutos of th It braces the whole 
MANY 4 INTELL _— FOR THE ENSUING YEAR, including THE WINNERS OF AL L IMPOR TANT STAKES FOR 
~ This beautifully got-up Almanack is offered to the Sporting World at the extremely low price of ONE SHILLING, h 
Plate beautifully coloured, price TWO SHILLINGS. 6d alert 


It contains a vast 
y rarely eq 





In 12mo. cloth boards, price 5s. the Second Edition of 
REMARKS on SHOOTING and the GAME LAWS, in VERSE. 
By W. WATT, Esq. Revised and much enlarged. 


Containing—Diseases and Cure of Dogs, and the Art of Sigoting Bi Flying; ee with several | Original oy and Tales; 
also some verses on Trolling, and several familiar Fables, the otesin Prose, and 
addressed chiefly to young Sportsmen, by their Brother of the Roa. 




























In demy 8vo. handsomely bound, price 10s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DRAWING, AND ON 
PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS ; 


wih illustrative Examples j in Pencil, in Sepia, and in Water Colours; leading the Pupil progressivel 


from the first rudiments, to the com Rotion of Works of Art in ran fotceet state; comprehending the TREATMENT O} 
COAST SCENERY, RIV ER SCENERY, AND GENERAL LANDSC 


By G. F. PHILLIPS, Author of ‘ The Principles of Effect and Colour,’ &c. 


With Twenty Plates, Fac-similes of the Original Drawings, made expressly for this Work, by the Author. 


In post 8vo. price 9s. cloth extra, the Second Edition of 
WOMAN Physiologically considered as to Mind, Morals, Marriage, 
Matrimonial Slavery, Infidelity, and Divorce. 

By ALEXANDER WALKER. 


“Mr. A. Walker, a physiologist of considerable ingenuity.”— Times, Sept. 
“In pursuing these most delicate inquiries, Mr. Walker's language isa +. ‘calculated to impart a knowledge of the fact which 
he purposes to communicate, without aw akening any feeling which pay disturb the chaste sobriety of philosophical research,.”— 


Dr. Birkbeck, 
A NEW WORK BY THC THOMAS HOOD, ESQ. 
The laughing admirers of ‘ The Comic Annual’ will not, it is believed, look particularly grave at the 


romise this year held out to them of a Continental variety. But, for the information of the public generally, Messrs. Bairy & Co. 
Pave the pleasure to announce an entirely New Work, entitled 


UP THE RHINE, 


being a Collection of Letters by a Family Party, with numerous original Embellishments, sketched tree Nature, and without Art, 


By THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 





A Nove. 
gents soe ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin ; for Scotland, Bell, 


The Work, price 12s. will ke published on the 25th, 


THE ATHENAZUM 








weed ; ‘TO ADVERTISERS. 
HE CHURCH of ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 


possessing a sale in monthly parts of 14,000, (besides Vo- 
lumes and Numbers) and pisculating through every class of the 
community, will be found one of the most eligible vehicles for 
all Advertisements connected with the Church and Clergy, Re- 
ligious Publications, School Books, Works in general Literature, 
Societies, Assurance Offices, Charitable Institutions, &e. The 
Advertisements are distinctly printed and displayed, and the 
scale of prices very moderate. : 
Advertisers will be good enough to see that their orders are 
roperly addressed, as Advertisements intended for this work 
Rave in some cases been sent by mistake to other Magazines 
having similar titles but far inferior circulation.—They are re- 
ceived until the 22nd of each month, and bills until the 25th, by 
J. Burns, 17, Portman-street, and W. Edwards, 12, Ave Maria-lane. 





PAUL PERIWINKLE, OR, THE PRESS-GANG, 

On Friday, the Ist of November, was published, embellished 
with Two fine spirited Etchings by Px1z, price One Shilling, 
the new Number of " 

r)HE ADVENTURES of PAUL PERI- 

WINKLE; or, THE PRESS-GANG. This popular work 
will be regularly published every month, until fully completed 
in Twenty Numbers. : 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and sold 
by all Booksellers: also lent to read at all Circu ating Libraries 
in Town and Country. 

Just published, with Frontispiece and Vignette, in post 8vo. cloth 

lettered, price 95. 
L O R E 8 T N: 
NEW LORD OF THE MANOR. 

“The anonymous author of * Floreston’ is a bold and original 
thinker. We cordially hail such works as the present, which, 
while they dare to speak out honestly and zealously, are at the 
same time full of the milk of human kindness. They who like 
a pleasant story will find it, and they who wish to see the grand 
deception of our social system ably but generously exposed, and 
the limnings of a more Christian, rational, and, therefore, more 
happy and prosperous one traced out, will find that too. Itis a 
volume which every man who is anxious to rescue our noble 
country from its domestic evils, and to place it on a foundation 
worthy of all its knowledge and eminence, literary, religious, 
political, and moral, should immediately read and recommend.” 
—Eclectic Keview for October. 

Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn-lane, King William-street, City ; 
and all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


DR. MANTELL’S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY. 
NEW EDITION. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 18s., the 
3 Third Edition, of 3 
HE WONDERS of GEOLOGY, with nearly 
100 Additional Engravings, with Coloured Plates, Sections, 
&c. &c. Of the large Paper Edition of this Book, a very limited 
number was originally printed, and there are now but very few 
copies remaining, to secure which immediate application should 
be made. This Edition is printed in 2 volumes demy 8vo. on a 
vellum paper, with proof impressions of the Plates, price 28s, 
Opinions of the Press. 

“*Many of our readers are doubtless acquainted with the very 
valuable Geological Museum which has been formed at Brighton 
by Dr. Manteli, and which bears his name. The Doctor has 
rendered another important service to science and the public, by 
publishing the series of Lectures delivered by him, in illustration 
of his celebrated collection, They explain in a very pleasing 
and familiar form, the principles of Geology, and the wonderful 
discoveries which have been made in that science up to the pre- 
sent time. 

“ For the proficient in this branch of knowledge Dr, Mantell’s 
work provides an accurate and complete hand-book, wherein 
the chief points of the science are classified and laid down; and 
for the general reader the style of the book is so agreeable, the 
explanation so clear, and, above all, the subjects so extraordi- 
narily interesting, that he cannot do better than purchase and 
study it,—we cannot, we think, do him a greater service than most 
cordially to recommend him to read it.""— Times, April 20, 1838. 

“ Of this work it is scarcely possible to speak in terms of too 
high commendation. It is, in fact, such a work, as but few living 
authors could have written, It forms an admirable Manual of 
Geology, comprised in a series of lectures commencing with the 
most recent formations, down to the primary rocks. The whole 
of these extensive and varied subjects are arranged with a per- 
spicuity, and treated with a talent, peculiar to their highly 
gifted author, whose method and style are as clear, eloquent, 
and attractive, as his scientific attainments are accurate and 
profound. The getting up of the work evinces great care and 
taste; it is beautifully printed; the frontispiece is by Martin, 
the painter of * belshazzar’s Feast,’ and represents the * Country 
of the Iguanodon,’ restored from the geological discoveries of 
Dr. Mantell.”’"—Susser Press, April 2, 1838. 

“ As acilear and lucid statement of the leading principles and 
most important deductions of Geology—as an able generaliza- 
tion of facts of the highest, we might almost say of romantic, 
interest—in short, as a highly valuable and useful epitome or 
encyclopedia of Geology, we should unhesitatingly recommend 
Dr. Mantell's work, as superior in many essential particulars to 
any yet published. Its plan displays that lucid arrangement 
and order which so eminently characterized the lectures of the 
author, and by which he was enabled to make subjects, appa- 
rantly uninviting, in the highest degree pleasing and attractive.” 
—Brighion Herald, August 31, 1838. 

“ The present work, like others of the same author, is distin- 
guished os a reverent spirit towards the Author of Nature, who 
uppears to be sometimes forgotten by those who investigate his 
works. Dr. Mantell’s volumes will leave a happy, moral, and 
religious impression upon the minds of the young and inquiring ; 
and thus science,in this department, as well as in all others, wil 
be seen to be the handmaid and ally of revealed religion,”— 
American Journal (f Science for July, 1838. 

“ The author of the beautiful and most interesting work before 
us, Dr. Mantell, has long been known to the public as the skilful 
and indefatigable investigator of the Wealden district of the 
south-east of England, the discoverer of those extraordinary 
fossi! reptiles the Iguanodon_ and Hylceosaurus, and, above all, 
as the founder of that splendid and unique museum at Brighton, 
which now bears his name. The lengthened extracts which we 
have made attest our sense of the high value and merit of these 
volumes, of which we now take our leave, with every wish that 
they may attain that extensive circulation for which they are so 
well adapted, and which they so eminently deserve. 
Journal and Review for April and May, 1838. 

* A new era has burst upon us; and while Astronomy and the 
other sciences have not been neglected, that of Geology has 
been pursued with an ardour and intensity which could ouly 
have been maintained by the interesting discoveries which the 
geologist was daily making in his unprecedentedly interesting 
researches. The admirable volumes before us exhibit the most 
prominent of the facts which the labours of the geologist have 
already disclosed; and among the most successful of these 
scientific labourers is the author himself. The * Wonders of 
Geology’ contain within them those materials which are calcu- 
lated to engage the highest qualities of the understanding, and 
to induce a train of reflection and habits which may be produc- 
tive of the highest possible moral and intellectual advantages, 
not only to young persons of both sexes, but to individuals of 
mature years and cultivated minds; we strongly recommend 
them to all classes of our readers.”—Lancet, April 28, 1838. 

Relfe & Fletcher, 17, Cornhill. 
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Now ready, price 1s. 


THE HISTORICAL, MORAL, AND WEATHER ALMANACK, 
FoR 1840. 
W. S. ORR & CO. 2, AMEN-CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 


A NOVEL and EXPEDITIOUS METHOD, now almost universatty 
ADOPTED, of LEARNING and TEACHING 


THE EUROPEAN LANGUAGES, 


SO AS TO BE ABLE 
TO CONVERSE IN THEM. 


= 
“The method Mr. Fenwick De Porquet has adopted in the teaching of languages, is borne out by the first metaphysical minds, 
and the first of scholastic authorities, from John Locke or Koger Ascham, ownwards ; and a more important, although less 


popular personage than either of these in school establishments, viz. Common Sense. We think it a duty to the public, and to the 
author of the Fenwic 


an System, thus to state our opinion of its merits and advantages in the work of instruction.”— Educational 
Magazine, Dec. 1335. x 2 . 
* DE PORQUET’S TRESOR DE L’ECOLIER, for Translating English into French at Sight, 
20th edition. 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, for Translating English into French at Sight. 4s. 6d—A KEY to 


ditto, entitled HISTOIRE D’ANGLETERRE. 
* SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s. 6d—A KEY to ditto. 
TURNING ENGLISH IDIOMS INTO FRENCH. 3s. 6d.—A KEY. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH, AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH VERSIONS, in two Parts. 3s. 64, 
* FIRST FRENCH READING BOOK. With copious Translations. 2s. 6d. 
* PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 


ITALIAN AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 
CONVERSATIONS PARISIENNES. 3s. 6d. 


MORAL FRENCH POETRY, for Juvenile Pupils. Portraits, 3s. 6d. 
PARISIAN SPELLING, with an Easy Grammar and Short Phrases. 
MODERN FRENCH DICTIONARY. 5s. 

PARISIAN GRAMMAR, or Noél and Chapsal’s, Translated into English, with Exercises, 8th 


edition. 3s. 6d. 


HISTOIRE DE NAPOLEON, pour les Ecoles. Par Mordacque. 5s. 
HISTOIRE DE FRANCE, écrite pour la Jeunesse. 1 vol. with Woodcuts and Notes. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


FRENCH MORAL DRAMAS, for Boys’ and Ladies’ Schools. 3s, 6d. each. 
A List of Teachers of both sexes.—School Agency attended to. 


FENWICK DE PORQUET, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; and may be had of all Booksellers 
in Town or Country. 
*,* Be particular in ordering “De Porquet’s” Books, as others are often substituted.—These Works 
being Stereotyped, are never out of print. 








2s. Gd. 


300 pages, 





Next week, 1 vol. 8vo. 


LETTERS FROM PALESTINE, 


Written during a Residence there in the Years 1836, 7, 8. 
By the Rev. J. D. PAXTON. 


The more important Places, in Reference to Scripture History, visited by the Author, were, 


DAMASCUS MOUNT CARMEL HEBRON NAZARETH 

BEYROUT THE PLAIN OF SHARON THE VALLEY OF THE JORDAN SAMARIA 

BAALBEC JERUSALEM JERICHO THE PLAIN OF ESDRALON 
MOUNT LEBANON MOUNT OLIVET THE DEAD SEA MOUNT TABOR 

JAFFA BETHLEHEM BEER TIBERIAS. 


APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, price 6s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 


FROM THE 
Monuments of Egypt. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 







From the British Magazine. a 
“ This is an elegant and well-executed little book, on a most interesting subject.” 


From the Eighth Edition of the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures. 


“*In the sixth edition, Egyptian antiquities were for the first time (at least in this country) applied to the collateral confirmation 
and illustration of the Holy Scriptures. Since that date, great light has been thrown upon this interesting branch of archwology 
by the magnificent publications of Rosellini, Champollion, and Cailliaud. By the diligent stady of their labours, Dr. Taylor has 
considerably extended this mode of demonstrating the historical veracity of the sacred writers, by means of the new and unde- 
signed confirmations of their narratives, furnished by the remains of Egyptian art. Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture - 
more or less explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner equally curious and interesting. A portion of Dr. 
Taylor's work was published in the ably-conducted journal, the Atheneum, in which his researches excited much and pee 
attention. It is now corrected and enlarged, and is illustrated with one aundred well-executed engravings on wood; and it oflers 


a valuable acquisition to the library of every Biblical Student.” 


London: CHARLES TILT, Fileet-street. 
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The Best and Cheapest Edition of Euclid. 
This day is published, printed in crown 8vo., price 4s. 6d. cloth, with 220 Diagrams, engraved 
specially for the work, 


EUCLIDS ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY : 
With EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, 
Axp SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS FOR EXERCISE. 


ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, OR FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION. 


By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 


Ix this edition of Euclid's Elements, the chief object has been to lighten the labour of the student by removing 
the obstructions which have hitherto encumbered his path; and to present him with a text-book, in which the strict 
tg juininous arrangement of the Greek Geometrician are combined with a mode of expression at once clear and 

se. The greatest care, therefore, has been taken to retrench the tedious verboseness, so often and so justly com- 
The Six Books of the Elements, here comprised in only 120 moderately-sized 

appeared, and, it is hoped, much clearer than in the usual form.— 


in Euclid’s Demonstrations. 
» fully as complete as they have ever yet 
‘A rec ent Editor of Euclid has obse srved in his Pre face, that— 

« The Elements, as left by Dr. Robert Simson, (whose text has been for the most ~~ conied by Playfair.) are certainly 
«jnadequate to the purposes of instruction in the present improved state o 
«terized by prolixity, and are not always expressed in the most happy shensetia. 
“of rigour are so ostentatiously put forward, as almost to hide the reality. 
«do not confer greater exactness on the reasoning, 
“from the view of the student the course of deduction. 
«Elements contain only the naked leading truths of Geometry. 
« not necessary as links of the great chain, and therefore subordinate in importance, are still useful, not only as exer- 
«¢ises for the mind, but in many of the most striking phys 
«Simson, and not supplied by Playfair.” 

The defect thus pointed out, is now, for the first time, adequately supplied. 
frequently referred to in Mechanics or the other branches of Natural Philosophy, will be here found, with scarcely any 
exception, in the APPENDIX, among the Supplementary Propositions, which are arranged in such a manner as to lead 

Besides these Propositions, the Appendix contains a Commentary on the text of 
Euclid, including the doctrine of Products, exhibited in numbers, to illustrate the Second Book, and an explanation of 
Euclid’s definition«of Proportion. 

Pretixed to the volume are some REMARKS ON THE STUDY OF MATITEMATICS, directed to those engaged 
in the business of Education, and specially calculated to encourage and direct the efforts of persons of ripe years who 
are actuated by the laudable desire to instruct themselves in science. 

Students, to the advice offered to them here, will enable them to conquer the apparent difficulties of the study, and to 
proceed with equal pleasure and success. 


The demonstrations are charac- 
“The formalities and paraphernalia 
Endless and perplexing repetitions, which 
render the demonstrations involved and obscure, 
Independent of this defect, it is to be considered, that the 
Numerous inferences may be drawn, which, though 
These, however, are wholly omitted by 


The Geometrical Theorems most 


the student onward with little effort. 


—A little attention on the part of Teachers and 


From the Spectator, November 2. 
—*A neat and cheap edition of the universal introduction to mathematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with 


Mr. Cooley has added an Appendix of additional matter to exercise 


which the great Alexandrian clothed his expositions. 
the student, and prefixed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the study, and the best mode of pursuing it.” 


Il. 
In foolscap 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


FIGURES OF EUCLID. 


Beira tHE DIAGRAMS OF THE PRECEDING VOLUME, 
With THE ENUNCIATIONS, 


RINTED SEPARATELY 


Preparing for publication, 


GEOMETRICAL PROPOS 
WITH DIAGRAMS, 

Brine a KEY ro COOLEY’S ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, 
FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS: 


To be printed uniformly with that work. 
WHITTAKER & CO., AVE MARIA LANE, LONDON. 
*.* ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


ITIONS, 





Pare S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
i nes syo. uniform with Byron's Works, &c. 


6d. 
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lin the Aa At and Turkish 


PAPER.—Tuomas Creswick, 
and Wholesale Stationer, 
ne. 4, em coma street, West Strand, having now completed his 
smooth-rolled Drawing 
er, prese enting the same good qui ilitie »s which his Rough and 
per has been so well known to possess for thirty 
rs which has been favoured during oe whole, of 
that Boe va with the most marked approval, notw 
the atte mpts of his opponents to disparage its. good wal 
other spurious papers for it. ‘ 
Drawing P. aper is stamped on each sheet with TX 
the side it it should be worked upon, as well as h aving or name 
These precautions are noticed to preve nt 
London Drawing Boards, white : 
from his own improved paper—Crayon Pape rs and Boards— 
Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Arc hite cts. 
Papers, witbout oil or varnish, equal 
for Ph = ins, a to any size, larger tha an name yet been o voter pred. 


Penenenaker, Card-maker, 

















The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 
tv the Rev. G. Crabbe. 
The P octics * A orks of H. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. 
Paul and Vir ‘ginia, 
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lao: on the Rens m ain oss of ¢ *hrstianity. 
smith’s Poems and Plays. 
Knickerbocker" 3 aS i of New York. 
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Anson’s V ovage Fete the World. 
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Pentonville, London, Jan. 14, 1839. 

A. OLDRIDGE" 8S BALM prevents the hair turning 
+ produces a beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stops it 
falling off, and a few Bottles generally restore it again. 


The Vi ision of Don Roderick, and Ballads. 


Some ‘complaints have reached the Propristors of 
a spurious Balm having been vended. They again c ——r the 

lic to be on their guard against the base impostors, b 
cially asking for Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia, 1, Welling 


tephen 8 Incidents of Trav el in Greece, Turkey, | § 





113, Fleet-street; Fraser & Co. 
Dublin, 





TOCKEN’s LONDON-MADE ROSEWOOD 
or MAHOGANY GENTLEMEN'S DRESSING-CASES, 
containing two razors, nail scissors, button-hook, tweezers, 
shaving soapand brush, strop, comb, tooth, nail, hair, and clothes 
brushes, with good looking-glass, for las. éd., the cheapest article 
ever offered to the publico— Ladies’ Rosewood Dressing-cases, 
fitted complete, from 16s. 6¢.—London-made Rosewood or M 
bogeny 5 Writing round-corner Desks, with ink-glass, at 10s. 6d. 
adies’ Rosewood Work-boxes, in great variet , from 4s. 6d. 
The above ante les being warranted can be had at Stocken's 
Manufactory, 53, Quadrant, Seupat-strect, next door to Swan 
& Ed; south side of the Quadrant. 
A a sTOV kK EON FE PRINCIPLE NTIR “NEW _AND UN- 
J EQUALLED FOR ( ‘OME IRT AND ECONOMY. 
Y Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. The 
CHUNK PATENT STOVE, invented by Mr. R. Prosser, 
Civil Engineer, is distinguished from all others by its entire 
freedom from dust or smoke, its great economy of fuel (coke or 
cinders) and its perfect safety from fire. It has been a source 
of great comfort in the nursery and bed-room of the invalid, 
affording an uniform temperature through the day and night, with 
only one supply, while the most d licate test cannot detect any 
thing arising from its use which is injurious to he alth—it merely 
warms the air without decomposing it; and as there is no door, 
none of the gases generated by combustion can pass into the 
apartment. Wherever warmth is required, this Stove is applica- 
ble. It is as de sirable for the drawing-room as for the laundry ; 
for warming green-houses it possesses extraordinary claims, 
the very great expense of building flues, and afterwards the im- 
mense consumption of fuel, being avoided. For workshops and 
ships’ cabins it is invaluable ; it requires attention only once in 
twenty-four hours, during which me the cost will not exceed 
‘Twopence: price, plain, 3/.; flut 3l. 108. Manufactured by 
the sole Proprietors, RIPPON < it RTON, Wells-street, Ox- 
ford-street. Of whom may be had detailed Catalogues “of the 
prices of fenders, fire-irons, warranted table cutlery, superior 
nickel silver, &c. 20 per cent. under any other old-established 
house, and can be forwarded for a single postage. No orders 
will be attended to that do not contain 2 remittance, and no 
letters will be received unless | post paid, Established 1820. 


ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 2: 4, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. The following are especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSELS CARPETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new eee ray in - pmattnne is, combining 
durability of fabric and novel i in ny with economy in 
ap -—CABINET FURNITURE, BR ati and PARISIAN, 
his department, from its extensive stock aa superior arrange- 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, eae, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion havi ing. aecn paid to the selection of warranted colours and 


roaite esigi ns 
LYON, H¢ one ; acme. 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn, 
SERVING SPECTACL 
HAMBERLAIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
ofthe EYE-PRESE RV ING SPEC" rac L ‘ES, upon Unerring 
Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, the Principals 
of the British Museum; and strongly rec ommended by mos 
distinguished Physicians and Surgeons.—Established 1822. 
pair of best Convex Pouhies, fitted to the purchaser's own 
rame, 5s. ; Concaves, 7s. 
Best Brazilian Pebbles, in gold hame.ti 15 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, Double Joints... ° 5 0 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Standard Silver. 015 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joi 016 6 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Finest Blue Steel F 015 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto, Double ate 016 6 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Tortoiseshell Fra 012 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, Best Black Hulalo | Horn - sroeeeee O 7 6 for Ladies 
Ditto, Strong Steel Frame « sseseeees 0 6 6 for Mechanics, 
e above are all glazed with the clearest Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pure C: prea, waieh 3 is acknowledged by Oculists to 
be the most pellucid a perfect substance that can be used. 
GLAZIERS’ PATENT PLOUG H DIAMONDS, 12s, 6d. 
Country and Foreign correspondents may be suited, either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
distance they can read common type, specifying the ength of 
time they have used spectacles. Letters to be post paid. A 
month's trial allowed, within which time customers may ex- 
change aay vere: wi ses 
MAKE 8 Or TMPROV ED BAROME"’ Te RS. 
Superior ach ecevccccccsesoces e £2 5 0 
Ditto, Rosewood, i in hi vith Pearl .-.-- - 400 
Portable Pediment Barometer,which ma ay be se ent 
to any part, without injury, from 2/, 5s. to .... 6 0 0 
Most Improved — oes ster - 510 0 
Ditto, Marine, from 2/. --» 600 
No. 37, BROAD-STREET, “Bio iS RY , in a direct line with 
































































EKLPTIONS, SCROL 
| Rt TLER's COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT OF ‘SARSAPA- 
KILLA, is allowed by medical men to be the best ( i 
original) of the now numerous concentrated prep: 
commended for making the Compound Decoction of Sarsap a 
A dessert spoonful of it, dilated with water, makes in one minute 
half a_pint of decoction of the usual strength. It is generally 
prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the 
skin, and all cutaneous diseases; also has been found extremel 
useful in chronic rheumatism, and in secondary symptoms, an 
a remedy forthe improper use of mercury. 
Prepared and sold in 4s. 6d., 10s., and 2's, hottle *s, by Thomas 
Butler, C hemist, 4c he apside, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London, an o-place, opposite the Post Otlice, 
Edint burgh ; and (authenti “l by a fac-simile of his signature 
with his address engraved the accompanying labels) may be 
procure -d of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; or any re spec table 
Chemist and Druggist. Of whom may be obtained also ** Butler's 
Alkaline Solution,” which is freque ‘ntly ordered by Physicians 
to be taken es; Wi the Decoction of Sarsaparilla 
Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. 


luk APERI TIVE FOUNTAIN prevents con- 
finement of the Bowels (which, it is said, brings half the 
population of England to a premature grave) by means of a little 
plain water, without the disagreeable and injurious aid of open- 
ing medicines, It is far superior to any lavement machine, as 
it needs no fixing imits no air; and, moreover, affords ‘the 
desirable convenie of being, with its contents, conveyable 
in the pocket or in a lady’: 8 re tic ule, to any appropriate place. 
JOICE CONDUCTORS, designed by Dr.ScoTrtT upon a pro- 
escale of power, calculated for any oane. yo the slight- 
st fect in hearing up to the most {ntense deafness. The 
highe st power conductor, or SONIFERON, ev ap athe deafest 
individuals to participate in the Res asures of conversation. The 
lowest power, or sel) porting CORNET, e xempts the wearer 
from the trouble of olding trumpets to the ear; it may even be 
worn under hats and bonnets. These, with the intermediate 
Conductors, are adapted to every shade of deafness. Per- 
sons in the country can receive suitable Conductors by address- 
ing particulars to W. Pine, Superintendent at Dr. Scot's Ree 
tory, 369, Strand (three doors from Exeter Hall), Lon 
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Ju ust published, in 1 it 8vo., price, bound in cloth, 17. 1s.'; half-bound morocco, lle 4s. 6d. ; ey morocco, gilt, 1 li; 6s. Ga. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHIZ, 


AND A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, ENGRAVED BY FINDEN, FROM A PAINTING BY D. MACLISE, A.R.A. 





In 1 yol. 8yo. bound in cloth, price 14 1s.; half-bound morocco, 1/. 4s. 6d.; whole-bound morocco, 11. 6s. 6d. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
By ‘ BOZ.’ 





In 1 vol. 8vo. uniform with the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ price 14. 1s, in cloth ; half-bound morocco, 1/. 4s. 6d. ; whole-bound morocco, 11. 6s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF ‘BOZ’ 


A NEW EDITION. 
COMPRISING BOTH THE SERIES. 


WITH FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


PORTRAIT OF MR. DICKENS. 
ENGRAVED BY FINDEN, FROM THE PAINTING BY DANIEL MACLISE, A.R.A. 


PROOF IMPRESSIONS ARE NOW READY. 
Paice—In quarto, plain paper, 1s. ; folio, India paper, 2s. 








In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 5s. cloth, EIGHTH EDITION. 


S O N G Ss A N D B A L L A D Ss. In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 3s. boards, 
By SAMUEL LOVER. SKETCHES OF YOUNG LADIES, 


These popular Lyrics, including the celebrated ‘ Superstitions of Ireland,’ are now, for the With Six Mlustrations by ‘ Phiz.’ 
first time, collected and revised by the Author, 








1 vol. royal 16mo. neatly bound, price 5s. 6d. Inl BF ire agree : Sones 
. ws " . . 8 . 3s. y 
CHESS FOR BEGINNERS; SKETCHES OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
IN A SERIES OF PROGRESSIVE LESSONS, With Six Illustrations by ¢ Phiz.’ 
Showing the most approved Methods of Beginning and Ending the Gamie, together with 
various Situations and Check Mates, In 1 vol. square 16mo. neatly bound, price 3s. 6d. 
By WILLIAM LEWIS, 
“a Author of several Works on the Game. MORALS FROM THE CHURCHYARD. 
With Twenty-four Diagrams printed in Colours. IN A SERIES OF CHEERFUL FABLES FOR TIE YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES. 


Second Edition, corrected. 
By the Rev. EDWARD CASWALL, A.M. 


In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 5s. neatly bourid, With Eight beautifully engraved Illustrations on Wood. 


: 1 a 9) ** We have been struck with the originality, beauty, and tenderness of this small quarto 
A VISIT TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. ’ for young persons. It may help our readers to understand its nature, when we say, it isa 
Containing a Familiar Description of every Object of Interest in the various Departments book in which the spirit of Charles Lamb would have delighted. It is steeped in natural 
of that Establishment. pathos, and delicate imagination, and in the spirit of that religion whose first principle is 

With numerous Illustrations. love.”"—Tait's Magazine. 








Bound in cloth, with gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


THE HAND-BOOK OF SWINDLING. 


BY THE LATE 
CAPTAIN BARABBAS WHITEFEATHER. 


LATE OF THE RODY-GUARD OF HIS MAJESTY KING CARLOS; TREASURER OF THE BRITISH WINE AND VINEGAR 
THE RIVER THAMES FROM INCENDIARISM 3 PRINCIPAL INVENTOR OF POYAIS STOCK, RANGER OF ST. GEORGE'S FIELDS; ORIGINAL 
OF THE PARACHUTE CONVEYANCE ASSOCIATION ; KNIGHT OF EVERY ORDER OF THE FLERCE 4 
S.C.A.M.P, AND C.U.R. 


COMPANY } TRUSTEE FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
PATENTEE 


« A man who has witnessed the fervent welcome accorded by a British Public to Tur Hanp-Boox of Sxitties\— Tur Tlanp-Book or Currsr- -TOASTING 

— Tue Hanv-Boox oF Eru-skinninc’—'Tur Hanv-Book or Nutmec-cratine’— Tur Hanpo-Book or Corn-cuttine’— Tue Hanxp-nook or Krrtex- 

pRowNnING’—and other productions of greater and lesser pith and purpose, he, the philosophic observer, cannot but glow with the sweetest and liveliest feelings of 

anticipated pleasure at the outburst of national gratitude acknowledging and rejoicing in the publication of * Ture Hanp-Book or Swinpunc.’ * * * W hy, it is 
a national work ; a vade-mecum for a whole people.” * *—Preface. 





SECOND EDITION, 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 


A PAPER—-OF TOBACCO. 
TREATING OF THE 
RISE, PROGRESS, PLEASURES, AND ADVANTAGES OF SMOKING, WITH REMARKS ON THE USE AND 
ABUSE OF THE FASCINATING WEED. 
ANECDOTES OF DisTINGUISHED SMOKERS, Mes. on Pires anp Toracco Boxes, 
And an Essay, Tritical, Critical, Practical, and Theoretical, on SNUFF. 
By JOSEPH FUME. 
With Six Illustrations by Paz, and Woodcuts. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND, LONDON. 


~ London; J anne Hotmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, ‘by Jo OHN » FRANCIS; 1; and sold byall 
Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents; for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Bel] & bradfute, Edinburgh ; and D. Campbell, Glasgow ;—for IRELAND, J. Cumming, Dublin, 
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